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Memorials  to  General  Casimir  Pulaski 
in  the  United  States 

By  Joseph  A.  Wytrwal* 

WHILE  leading  the  combined  American  and  French  forces 
against  the  enemy  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
October  9,  1779,  General  Casimir  Pulaski  received  his  death 
wound.  As  he  was  borne  from  the  field,  he  gave  his  last  command 
to  Light  Horse  Henry  Lee,  “Follow  my  lancers,  to  whom  I  have 
given  my  order  of  attack.”  Two  days  later,  on  board  the  Wasp, 
he  died  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to  a  watery  grave,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 

As  evident  from  the  many  memorials  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Count  Pulaski,  it  is  clear  that  Count  Pulaski’s  deeds  of  valor 
on  behalf  of  the  American  colonists  in  their  fight  for  freedom 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  or  unsung  by  subsequent  generations  of 
Americans. 

Shortly  after  Pulaski’s  death,  in  1779,  a  section  of  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  now  Pulaski  Avenue,  was  called  Pulaskitown. 

Fhe  same  year,  on  November  30,  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  gallant  Pole.^ 

And  in  Virginia,  a  General  Pulaski  Social  Qub  was  organized.* 

This  club  is  still  in  existence.  The  original  home  where  members 
used  to  meet  was  built  in  1750  by  Charles  Taliaferro.® 

On  the  tower  of  Laurel  Fire  Company  Headquarters  north¬ 
east  comer  of  King  and  Duke  Streets  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  there 
is  a  metal  weathervane  representing  Count  Pulaski  with  his  sword 

•Dr.  Wytrwal  is  associated  with  the  Detroit  Public  School  System  and 
the  University  of  Detroit.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  Polish  American  Historical 
Association  Bulletin  and  author  of  the  recently  published  book  America’s  ; 

Polish  Heritage. 

1.  Clarerce  A.  Manning,  Soldier  of  Liberty,  Casimir  Pulaski  (New  York,  < 

1945),  304.  ; 

2.  Dziennik  Polski,  June  5,  1957,  p.  3. 

3.  EMmuod  L.  Kowalczyk,  “Jottings  from  the  Polish  American  Past,”  i 

in  Polish  Ainerican  Studies,  July-December,  1950,  p.  83.  1 
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drawn.  Previously  it  was  on  the  historical  Y ork  Courthouse  which 
was  built  in  1756  and  tom  down  in  1841.^ 

In  Kentucky,  Pulaski  County  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  December  10,  1798.  In  regard 
to  Arkansas’  Pulaski  County,  Little  Rock’s  evening  newspaper 
stated: 

Records  are  not  detailed  as  to  why  this  county  was  named  Pulaski 
except  that  a  wave  of  popularity  apparently  s\\  ept  the  entire  country 
after  his  death  and  by  the  time  the  countv  was  carved  out  of  Arkansas 
County  by  the  legislative  act  on  December  15,  1818,  a  memorial  to 
the  Polish  patriot  was  highly  appropriate.® 

Another  excerpt  stated: 

The  choice  of  his  name  for  this  county  in  which  Arkansas’  capital 
is  located  has  meaning  for  many  an  Arkansas,  for  there  are  families 
by  the  hundreds  here  who  trace  their  American  origin  to  names  on 
many  a  Savannah  or  Charlestown  grave  marker. 

Pulaski  could  have  been  no  stranger  for  our  forebears.® 

This  wave  of  popularity  seemed  to  continue  for  on  March  3, 
1843,  a  Pulaski  county  was  established  in  Illinois. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Edward  Sobolewski 
composed  “Mohega”  (Flower  of  the  Forest),  the  earliest  opera 
of  the  Revolutionary  W'ar,  with  General  Casimir  Pulaski  as  its 
hero.’  During  this  same  period,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
immortalized  Pulaski’s  deeds  of  valor  in  the  poem,  “Hymn  of  the 
Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem  at  the  (Consecration  of  Pulaski’s 
Banner.”  The  banner,  today,  is  one  of  the  treasured  and  cherished 
possessions  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  It  is  red  and 
ornamented  with  orange  embroidery  trimmed  with  green  and  on 
one  side  are  the  initials  US  along  with  the  Latin  phrase  “Unita 
Virtus  Forti”  (United  Virtue  is  Strong);  on  the  other  is  the  all- 
seeing  eye  with  the  phrase  “Non  Alius  Regit”  (No  Other  Rules). 

Charles  Gamage  Eastman,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  and  The  Vemwvt  Patriot,  also  wrote  a  poem  about 


4.  Pennsylvania.  A  Guide  to  the  Keystone  State  (American  Guido 
Series.  New  York,  1940),  348-49. 

3.  Arkansas  Democrat,  December  10,  1954,  p.  4. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  1,  October  10,  1962. 

7.  Miecislaus  Haiman,  Polish  Past  in  America  1608-1863  (Chicago,  1939), 
92. 
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General  Pulaski.  It  was  published  in  1840  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.  Several  years  later,  he  wrote  another  poem  about  Gen¬ 
eral  Pulaski.  Completely  different  from  the  first  one,  it  is  found 
in  a  book  entitled  Poems  of  Charles  G.  Eastman.^  An  anthology 
entitled  Collected  Songs  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1842,  con¬ 
tained  a  poem  entitled  “Pulaski  and  His  Dragoons”  by  Charles 
L.  S.  Jones.  The  substance  of  this  poem  was  based  on  a  story 
related  to  Jones  by  his  maternal  uncle.  Col.  Aaron  Benjamin,  who  1 
served  under  Pulaski  as  his  aide.®  ' 

Almost  a  half-century  had  passed  after  General  Pulaski’s  death, 
when  the  United  States  began  the  construction  of  a  great  brick 
fortification  on  Cockspur  Island,  in  the  Savannah  River  below 
the  city  of  Savannah.  This  five-sided  fortress  of  fine  masonry, 
which  still  bears  the  scars  inflicted  on  it  during  an  important 
engagement  in  the  Civil  W’ar,  was  named  appropriately  Fort 
Pulaski.  During  W'orld  W’ar  II  the  Fort  served  as  a  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  Station,  and  on  Pulaski  Day,  October  ii,  1947,  it 
was  reopened  as  a  memorial. 

On  August  18,  1956,  the  American  Medical,  Dental  and  Advo¬ 
cates  Associates  at  its  convention  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H., 
presented  to  Fort  Pulaski  a  portrait  of  General  Pulaski,  by  the 
Boston  artist,  Janina  Federkiewicz.  The  landscape  used  for  the 
background  of  the  painting  is  interesting.  It  presents  the  cavalry 
drawn  up  on  a  marshy  meadow  with  rising  ground  to  the  east 
and  the  south  beyond  a  meandering  stream.  This  is  a  most  ac¬ 
curate  presentation  of  the  battle  scene  at  Savannah.^®  Fort  Pulaski 
National  Monument  is  one  of  the  more  significant  historic  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Through  all  the  years,  the  people  of  the  City  of  Savannah, 
where  General  Pulaski  made  his  supreme  sacrifice,  have  been 
grateful  to  his  memory.  Believing  that  it  was  eminently  proper 
that  communities  should  embody  their  respect  and  admiration 

8.  Mieczyslaw  Haiman,  8lady  PoUkie  to  Ameryce  (Cbicago,  1938), 
255-62. 

9.  Ibid.,  262-64. 

10.  PoUah  American  Journal,  October  27,  1956,  p.  2. 
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for  departed  greatness  in  visible  shape,  they  decided  to  erect  a 
monument  to  General  Pulaski.“  The  cornerstone  for  a  monument 
was  laid  by  General  Lafayette  while  on  his  visit  to  Savannah  in 
1825,  but  this  monument  was  never  erected.  In  1853,  on  the  74th 
anniversary  of  Pulaski’s  death,  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Pulaski,  a  marble  shaft  of  classic  design,  the  admirable 
work  of  the  Polish  sculptor  Robert  L.  Launitz.  This  monument 
is  situated  in  Monterey  Square,  located  on  Bull  Street,  which 
divides  Savannah  into  West  and  Blast  parts. 

The  tall  monument  of  Italian  marble  features  a  pedestal  super¬ 
imposed  by  a  shaft,  adapted  from  the  Renaissance  and  Corinthian 
styles,  of  architectural  columns.  The  shaft  is  square  in  plan  and 
is  divided  by  alternate  bands  of  stars  and  garlands;  the  stars  are 
emblems  of  the  States  and  the  garlands  denote  that  the  States 
are  green  and  flourishing.  Terminating  the  column,  there  is  a 
statue  of  liberty  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  banner  of  stars  and 
stripes.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  laurel  wreath  extented  as 
if  to  crown  the  hero  for  his  noble  deeds.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  pedestal,  there  is  a  bronze  panel  featuring  the  figure  in  bas- 
relief  of  Count  Pulaski  falling  from  his  horse  while  still  grasping 
his  sword.  Above  this,  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  an  eagle,  symbolic 
bird-emblem  of  Poland  and  America,  rests  with  its  feet  on  the 
shields  of  Poland  and  Georgia,  indicating  common  bonds  between 
Poland  and  America. 

At  the  base  of  this  Pulaski  monument,  members  of  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Georgia  annually 
pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski.  During  these 
annual  rites,  the  president  of  the  Society  places  the  traditional 
wreath  at  the  base  of  the  monument.  This  monument  inspired 
Joanna  E.  Walsh,  founder  and  president  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Georgia,  to  write  a  poem  to  Pulaski’s  memory  entitled  “Pu¬ 
laski’s  Monument.” 

A  ward,  a  square,  and  a  public  elementary  school  in  Savannah 
have  also  been  named  in  Pulaski’s  honor.  According  to  former 

11.  Wladyslaw  Konopczynski,  “Caslmir  Pulaski,”  in  Annals  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  Archives  and  Miseum,  XI  (1947),  62.  , 
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Mayor  Olin  Fulmer,  most  school  children  in  Savannah  know 
more  about  Pulaski  than  about  any  other  officer  in  the  American 
Revolution  with  the  exception  of  Washington  and  Greene.“  Ful¬ 
mer  also  revealed  that  the  new  Gisimir  Pulaski  School  in  Savannah 
is  one  of  the  most  modem  in  the  United  States.^* 

The  State  of  Georgia  perpetuated  Pulaski’s  endeavors  by  nam¬ 
ing  a  county  in  his  honor.  During  the  Gvil  War,  many  military 
divisions  from  the  State  of  Georgia  carried  the  name  of  Pulaski. 
Company  K  of  the  loth  Regiment  was  known  as  Pulaski  Ar¬ 
tillery;  Company  F  of  the  31st  Regiment,  Pulaski  Blues;  Company 
K  of  the  49th  Regiment,  Pulaski  Greys;  Company  G  of  the  8th 
Regiment,  Pulaski  Volunteers.  One  battalion  under  Carswell  was 
known  as  Pulaski  Cavalry.^ 

In  1856,  at  the  thirty-third  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Henry  Dmochowski-Saunders 
exhibited  a  medallion  in  plaster  of  General  Pulaski.*®  On  March  6, 
1882,  the  United  States  Government  purchased  a  bust  of  Count 
Pulaski  from  Henry  Dmochowski-Saunders  for  $1500.**  That 
same  year,  it  was  lodged  in  the  national  capitol  in  the  north  lobby 
of  the  senate  gallery.  This  bust  of  General  Pulaski  is  considered 
one  of  Dmochowski-Saunders’  best  works.  It  is  admired  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  nation  to  the  present  day. 

To  honor  the  first  centenary  of  American  Independence,  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  in  1875,  broke 
ground  for  the  erection  of  a  fountain  in  Fairmont  Park  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.*’  On  July  4,  1876,  the  partially  completed  fountain,  which 
stood  in  the  grounds  of  the  International  Centennial  Exposition, 
was  dedicated.  The  final  dedication  was  made  by  the  Catholic 
Societies  of  America  on  July  4,  1877. 

In  the  center  of  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Moses  on  a  mound 

12.  Polish  American  Journal,  July  10,  1954,  p.  4. 

13.  Ibid.,  2. 

14.  Mieczyslaw  Haiman,  Historja  Vdzialu  Polakotc  w  Amerykanskiej 
Wofnie  Domovcej  (Chicago,  1938),  151. 

15.  Sister  M.  Liguori,  H.F.N..  "Henry  Demochowski-Saunders:  Soldier- 
Sculptor, ’*  in  Polish  American  Studies,  January-June,  1949,  pp.  21-22. 

16.  Ibid.,  19. 

17.  Poland,  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  April,  1929,  pp.  302-303. 
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of  rocks.  The  water  of  the  fountain  flows  over  the  rocks  from 
under  the  feet  of  Moses.  Around  the  base  of  the  fountain  is  a 
circular  wall,  about  four  feet  high,  on  which  there  are  eight 
medallions.  Circling  the  fountain  we  read  the  names  of  the  heroes 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  see  their  faces  distinctly  cut  on 
the  stone.  The  first  medallion  bears  the  emblem  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union.  Then  going  to  the  left  are  medallions 
of  Lafayette,  Orono  (an  Indian  Hero),  General  Pulaski,  then 
an  unfinished  medallion,  then  General  Kosciuszko  and  finally 
General  Meade.  A  few  feet  away  and  surrounding  the  fountain 
are  four  large  statues  on  large  stone  pedestals  of  Rev.  M.  Matthew 
(the  Apostle  of  Temjjerance),  John  Barry  (first  commodore  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy),  Rev.  John  Carroll  (a  commissioner  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress),  and  Charles  Carroll  (a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence).  The  design  was  a  creation  of  Herman  Kem. 
He  also  sculptured  the  five  large  statues.  The  medallions  on  the 
circular  wall  were  sculptured  by  Thomas  Mcllwel. 

On  September  6,  1894,  a  portrait  of  General  Pulaski  was  un¬ 
veiled  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.^®  In  1903,  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  fifty-thousand  dollars  for  erecting 
an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Pulaski  on  park  property  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  bronze  statue,  sculptured  by  the  Polish  artist,  Casimir 
Chodzinski,  was  unveiled  on  May  ii,  1910.  President  Taft,  who 
delivered  the  address  at  the  ceremony  said; 

It  is  most  proper  that  we  dedicate  monuments  to  such  men  as 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  \’on  Steuben,  DeKalb,  Pulaski  and 
Kosciuszko  so  that  the  whole  world  may  know  that  America  is  great¬ 
ful  and  sincerely  remembers  those  who  hastened  to  our  aid  when  we 
sorely  needed  it. 

Pulaski,  a  knight  of  blood  and  bones,  son  of  a  knightly  nation, 
chivalrous  in  his  manhood  and  habits,  brave  and  fearless,  was  at  the 
same  time  kind  and  understanding  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men.^* 

Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  visiting  in  Germany  where 

18.  Casimir  E.  Midowlc*.  “The  Polish  National  Alliance.”  In  Poland. 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  October,  1927,  p.  615. 

19.  Blair  P.  Gunther,  “History  of  Polish  National  Alliance,”  In  Zgoda, 
February  7,  1955,  p.  3. 
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on  this  occasion  he  was  to  be  honored  with  a  university  doctorate 
degree,  sent  a  telegram  stating  that  the  two  great  Polish-American 
heroes  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski  would  be  forever  associated  on  the 
honor  roll  of  American  history.-*" 

At  the  century  of  Progress  Exposition  held  in  Chicago,  in  1933, 
Stanislaus  Batowski’s  twenty  by  twelve  foot  painting,  entitled 
“Pulaski  at  Savannah,”  was  awarded  second  place  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neu'S  contest  for  America’s  most  popular  painting.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  painting  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  the  Chic'ago  Art  Institute  in  1934,  where  it  was  admired  by 
millions.  At  present  the  painting  is  on  display  in  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Museum,  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  gift  to  the  museum  from 
the  Polish  W  omen’s  Alliance  of  America.  Reproductions  of  this 
painting  were  presented  by  the  Polish  W'omen’s  Alliance  to  the 
Oilumbus,  Chopin,  and  Peabody  elementary  schools  in  Chicago.** 
The  Michigan  Department  of  the  Polish  Women’s  Alliance  of 
America  also  presented  a  reproduction  of  this  painting  to  Chadsev 
High  School  in  Detroit.** 

In  Hotel  Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  is  another  Pu¬ 
laski  painting  by  George  Gray  depicting  this  famous  general  re¬ 
ceiving  his  standards  from  the  Moravian  Sisters.  Also  there  is  a 
little-known  painting  by  John  Lewis  Brown  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Polonaise,  in  Paris,  France.  This  painting  was  exhibited  at  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  Archives  and  Museum  in  January, 
1947,  through  the  courtesy  of  Francis  Pulaski,  Director  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Polonaise.**  Also  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Pulaski  County 
Court  House,  in  .\rkansas,  hangs  Pulaski’s  portrait  copied  from 
a  steel  engraving  by  J.  Hop  wood.  The  engraving  of  Hopwood’s 
was  based  on  an  authentic  oil  portrait  by  J.  Oleszkiewicz  which 
is  at  present  in  the  National  Museum  in  Krakow,  Poland.**  Hop- 

20.  Karol  Platklewlcr.  Pamietnik  Jubileuszovy  Z.VP  tSSO  lSiO  (ChlcaRo. 
1940),  p.  116. 

21.  Polish  American  Journal,  October  27,  1951,  p.  5. 

22.  Ibid.,  January  2,  1954,  p.  3. 

23.  wnadyslaw  Konopczynaki,  “Caaimir  Pulaski,”  in  Annals  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  Archives  and  Museum,  XI  (1947),  62 

24.  Helen  Wanlczek,  "Caaimir  Pulaski,  and  Father  of  American  Cavalry.” 
in  Stephen  M.  Mlzwa,  ed.,  Great  Men  and  Women  of  Poland  (New  York,  1942), 
144. 
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wood’s  etching  of  Count  Pulaski  appears  in  many  history  books. 
Marlin  Drykowski  also  painted  a  mural  depicting  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  in  the  Revolutionary  War  where  General  Pulaski  died. 
The  painting  is  located  in  the  Director’s  Room  of  the  Pulaski 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  located  on  Cass  Avenue  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

During  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  many  monuments  were  erected 
to  Count  Pulaski.  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1929,  a  number  of 
organizations  such  as.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  Ark  and  Dove  Society,  staned  a  campaign  for  funds  for  an 
impressive  monument  bearing  in  bronze  a  representation  of  Pu¬ 
laski  leading  his  final  cavalry  chaise  in  the  cause  of  our  freedom. 
The  bronze  was  the  work  of  Hans  Schuler;  the  base  and  back¬ 
ground,  the  work  of  C.  A.  Radziszewski.  The  approximate  cost 
of  the  monument  was  about  sixty-thousand  dollars. 

Monuments  and  memorials  to  General  Pulaski  have  also  been 
erected  in  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  in  1929;  Patterson,  New 
Jersey  in  1930;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  in  1931;  Fall  River,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1932;  Meriden,  Connecticut  in  1934;  Farrell,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1937;  Manchester,  New  Hampshire  in  1938;  Lorraine, 
Ohio  in  1938;  and  Wyandotte,  Michigan  in  1938. 

On  Sunday,  September  8,  1940,  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  unveiled  a  monument 
to  General  Pulaski,  It  was  erected  on  a  slight  knoll  in  Pulaski 
Park  overlooking  a  state  highway  from  the  Gty  of  Poughkeepsie 
to  Albany.  The  monument  is  constructed  of  light  gray  Barre 
Granite.  Placed  upon  the  concrete  monument  is  a  bronze  casting 
of  General  Pulaski.  The  height  of  the  monument  is  nine  feet. 
There  is  inscribed  upon  the  monument  a  carved  eagle  and  the 
following  inscription:  “General  Casimir  Pulaski,  Father  of  the 
American  Cavalry,  Polish  Patriot  who  fought  for  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  mortally  wounded.  Savannah,  Georgia,  1779-”  Among 
the  many  guests  who  attended  the  unveiling  of  the  monument 
was  the  first  lady  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Although 
almost  seventeen  years  have  passed  since  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
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ment  it  has  retained  all  of  it’s  original  beauty  and  shows  no  signs 
of  wear  or  tear.  The  Park  Department  of  the  Qty  of  Pough- 
i.eepsie,  through  the  years,  has  kept  the  monument  site  attractively 
landscaped. 

About  twenty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia  lies  Valley  Forge, 
an  historic  name  known  to  every  American.  On  the  hill  overiook- 
ing  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  and 
close  to  it,  the  Valley  Forge  Memorial  Bell  Tower.  Connecting 
the  two  memorials  is  the  “Porch  of  the  Allies”  with  several  beau¬ 
tiful  bays  in  honor  of  foreign  patriots  who  had  some  connection 
with  Valley  Forge— Lafayette,  DeKalb,  Rochambeau,  and  Pulaski. 
The  Pulaski  Bay  was  duly  dedicated  on  July  4,  1951.“ 

During  the  present  decade,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
generation  are  fast  coming  to  a  fuller  realization  of  Pulaski’s  im¬ 
portance,  and  are  more  and  more  filled  with  a  determination  to 
give  just  recognition  for  deeds  of  bravery  and  hard-fought  battles. 

Thus  on  Sunday,  May  31,  1953,  a  monument  was  dedicated 
to  General  Pulaski  in  Roger  Williams  Park  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  This  bronze  equestrian  statue,  was  a  gift  from  the  residents 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Honorable  Francis  Green, 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  delivered  the  address  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  wherein  he  stated: 

Wc  have  gathered  here  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  to  whom 
President  Truman  referred  as  one  of  the  immortals  in  our  history. 
Through  your  generosity  Providence  will  now  have  a  monument  to 
General  Casimir  Pulaski.  It  Is  appropriate  that  this  monument  will 
stand  here  in  Roger  Williams  Park.  Roger  Williams  founded  our 
State  as  a  place  where  men  could  be  truly  free.  Casimir  Pulaski  lived 
and  died  so  that  the  world  might  become  such  a  place. 

This  monument  which  we  are  now  dedicating  is  not  just  a  memorial 
to  a  great  man  who  lived  two  centuries  ago.  It  should  rather  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  principles  General  Pulaski  represented, 
principles  as  important  today  as  they  were  in  the  i8th  century.** 
The  founder  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Brigadier  General  Pulaski 

American  Journal,  July  7,  1966,  p.  2. 

16.  Bxtansion  of  Remarks  of  Hon.  Tliaddeas  M.  Machrowicz  of  Michigan 
In  tlw  Hoom  of  Representatives,  Tnesday.  June  2.  1953,  In  Congressional 
Record,  Slrd  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  vol.  99,  no.  100,  p.  3287. 
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Bicentennial  Memorial  Committee  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  Rev. 
Bronislaus  S.  Rosiak,  pastor  of  St.  Adalbert’s  Church,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  Rev.  Rosiak  in  cooperation  with  patriotically- 
minded  citizens  of  Providence,  organized  the  committee  in  1948. 
In  1951,  other  citizens  in  Rhode  Island  joined  the  committee,  and 
through  their  combined  efforts  this  civil  and  patriotic  undertaking 
was  brought  to  a  successful  fruition. 

The  total  cost  of  the  memorial  was  $70  ,000.  The  statue  cost 
$50,000  and  weighs  five  tons.  It  is  fourteen  feet  high  from  the 
pedestal  to  the  top  of  General  Pulaski.  It  is  fourteen  feet  long 
from  the  nose  of  the  horse  to  the  tail.  The  base  cost  $20,000  and 
weighs  forty  tons.  The  sculptor  of  this  memorial  was  Professor 
Ercole  Drei  of  Rome,  Italy,  professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy  of  Bologna,  Italy.  The  designers  were  Professor 
Guido  Nincheri  and  his  son,  Gabriel  Nincheri  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island.  Professor  Nincheri  received  a  Grand  Prix  Diploma 
from  the  Academy  of  Florence,  Italy. 

In  1953,  the  people  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  nused  a  beau¬ 
tiful  memorial  statue  in  Pulaski’s  honor  in  Pulaski  Plaza.  The 
granite  monument  is  thirty-four  feet  long.  The  wings  are  five 
feet,  nine  inches  high,  and  the  center  is  fourteen  feet,  six  inches 
in  height.  The  statue  of  the  general  is  seven  feet  high.  The  forty- 
four  ton  monument  cost  $15,000.  It  was  designed  by  Charles 
N.  Gardner  and  Sons  of  Schenectady  and  was  manufactured  by 
Comolli  and  Company  of  Barre,  Vermont.  Orazio  Marselli  was 
the  sculptor.  The  monument  rests  on  a  foundation  of  concrete 
and  reinforced  steel  eleven  feet  deep,  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  thick.  The  foundation  cost  $4,175.  Contributions  in¬ 
cluded  $2,000  from  the  City  of  Schenectady.  In  1954,  the  Cit\' 
of  Schenectady  made  a  further  grant  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  Pulaski  Day  Parade.  In  regards  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Pulaski  Monument,  the  local  newspaper  in  its 
editorial  stated; 

The  impressive  monument  now  standing  at  the  head  of  the  little 
park  in  the  busiest  part  of  our  city  will  be  a  reminder  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  daily  pass  that  spot  that  the  yearning  for 
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freedom  has  no  national  boundaries,  no  racial  limitations,  is  confined 
to  no  creeds.  The  yearning  for  freedom  does  not  need  to  be  taught 
to  old  or  young.  It  exists  in  the  human  breast.  It  prompts  heroic  fig¬ 
ures  such  as  Casimir  Pulaski  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  prompts  Americans  of  all  nationality-backgrounds  to 
fight  in  wars  on  other  shores  in  order  that  men  may  become  free. 
The  desire  for  freedom  is  universal  among  the  masses,  and  is  stifled 
only  by  a  minority  of  evil  persons  in  every  country. 

The  Pulaski  monument  in  Schenectady  is  a  monument  not  only  to 
the  great  Pulaski  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  everywhere.*’ 

Recognizing  General  Pulaski’s  contribution  to  America,  in  her 
struggle  for  freedom,  the  Mayor  of  Schenectady,  Archibald 
Wemple,  presented  to  General  Pulaski,  posthumously,  the  hono¬ 
rary  title  of  “Schenectady  Patroon,”  this  title  being  conferred 
only  upon  distinguished  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  community 
on  a  very  selective  basis.  In  fact,  this  was  the  very  first  time  that 
an  award  had  been  conferred  upon  anyone  posthumously. 

Streets  named  after  General  Pulaski  are  found  in  Athens,  Geor¬ 
gia;  Pulaski  Heights,  Arkansas;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio;  and  in  other  cities.  Cleveland  also  has  a  Pulaski  Square 
in  the  downtown  section.  On  August  12,  1929,  a  street  name  in 
Auburn,  New  York,  w'as  changed  to  General  Pulaski  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  name  of  the  General.  On  July  ii,  1932,  inhabitants 
of  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  petitioned  the  township  Council  to 
rename  Oneida  Street  to  Casimir  Pulaski.  Ip  Chicago,  Crawford 
Avenue  was  renamed  Pulaski  Road.  On  August  30,  1942,  a  street 
was  named  Pulaski  Drive  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  present 
time,  citizens  of  Miami,  Florida,  are  petitioning  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  an  important  street  named  in  Pulaski’s  honor. 

Many  communities  name  parks  in  honor  of  General  Pulaski. 
On  the  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  Pulaski’s  death, 
the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on  October  29,  1929,  re¬ 
named  Tremaine  Park,  Pulaski  Park.  On  July  13,  1930,  Pulaski 
Woods  were  dedicated  in  Chicago.*"  On  October  16,  1938,  the 

27.  Bchenectady  Gazette,  November  16,  1953,  p.  14. 

28.  Jfarod  Polski,  July  23,  1930,  p.  1. 
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City  of  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  renamed  West  Side  Park,  General 
Pulaski  Park. 

On  the  one-hundred-and-seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Pulaski’s 
death,  Douglas  McKay,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  October  lo, 
1954,  approved  the  designation  of  the  triangular  park  at  13th  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  W’ashington,  on  which  the  Pulaski  statue 
is  located  as  Pulaski  Park.  At  the  dedication,  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  delivered  the  address.  He  stated: 

As  we  gathered  here  close  to  the  bronze  statue  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  military  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  I  am  more  than  ever 
deeply  aware  of  the  great  responsibilitv  of  the  National  Park  as 
the  official  guardian  of  this  and  manv  other  memorials  throughout 
the  land.  Here  in  the  National  Capital  alone,  these  memorials  com¬ 
prise  a  treasure  house  of  American  history.  They  are  the  physical  re- 
minde'S  which  cause  you  and  me  to  reflect  upon  those  heroic  deeds 
of  the  men  and  women  who  helped  to  build  the  United  States  of 
America.  Surely  General  Pulaski,  bv  that  devotion  to  freedom  which 
caused  his  willingness  to  offer  his  services  and  to  give  his  life  to  the 
American  cause,  earned  the  admiration  which  was  expressed  by  the 
erection  of  this  statue  and  which  is  evidenced  by  our  presence  here 
todav.  As  a  further  indication  of  respect  and  admiration,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that,  with  the  hearrv'  approval  of  Secretarv'  McKay,  this  tri¬ 
angle  of  land  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Pulaski  Park.“ 

Lorraine,  Ohio;  Chicago;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  Bronx,  New  York;  and  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
also  have  parks  named  in  memory  of  General  Pulaski. 

Recently  a  group  of  Americans  met  with  Governor  Meyncr 
of  New  Jersey  and  suggested  to  him  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Park  in  memory  of  General  Pulaski.  A  tract  of  land  of  twenty- 
five  acres  at  Tuckerton,  where  Pulaski’s  Legion  fought  against 
the  British,  was  suggested  for  the  Pulaski  Park.  Governor  Meyner 
indicated  his  approval  and  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commissioner.*® 

The  United  States  Government,  in  1931,  honored  General 
Pulaski,  by  issuing  a  commemorative  stamp. 

29.  MS  release  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Park  Service,  National  Capital  Parks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

30.  Foliah  American  Journal,  October  24,  1953,  p.  1. 
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Besides  fortresses,  statues,  squares,  parks,  schools,  counties,  and 
streets  there  are  also  highways  dedicated  to  Pulaski’s  memory. 
The  first  segment  in  the  throughway  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  is  known  as  the  “Pulaski  Highway.”  On  October  1 1, 
1933,  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  of  New  Jersey,  designated  the 
overhead  road  between  Jersey  City  and  Newark  as  the  General 
Pulaski  Skyway.  At  the  dedication  he  stated:  “May  the  newly 
dedicated  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Skyway  fulfill  the  intended 
end,  and  may  one  who  travels  it  be  reminded  that  love  of  country 
requires  of  its  citizens  deeds  of  devotion,  even  the  noblest  of  all, 
the  supreme  sacrifice.”*^ 

Another  monument  to  Pulaski’s  memory,  costing  forty-million 
dollars,  is  the  “Pulaski  Skyway”  approaching  New  York  from 
the  New  Jersey  meadows.  Most  recently,  in  New  York  Qty, 
the  bridge  spanning  New  Creek,  linking  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
was  named  in  memory  of  this  great  American  patriot. 

Dr.  Florian  B.  Starzynski,  in  a  letter  to  the  e^tor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  suggested  that  the  new  proposed  bridge  which  will 
link  the  Liberty  Bridge  with  the  northern  part  of  the  city  be 
named  after  General  Pulaski.”  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  1953, 
Highway  U.  S.  112,  stretching  from  Detroit  to  the  border  of 
Indiana,  was  named  “General  Pulaski  Memorial  Highway.”  The 
sponsors  of  this  Act  were  Representatives  Stanley  Nowak  and 
T.  John  Lesinski.  In  Detroit,  Michigan  Avenue,  stretching  from 
Griswold  Street  to  the  city  limits  of  Wyoming  Street  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Pulaski  Memorial  Highway.”  On  this  occasion,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  published  in  Detroit,  stated  in  its  editorial: 

To  the  queiy,  ‘what’s  in  a  name?’  the  logical  answer  might  be: 
nothing  but  the  significance  and  stature  the  individual  brings  to  the 
name. 

In  each  generation  certain  individuals  set  the  stamp  of  immortality 
on  the  names  that  have  come  down  to  them  from  antiquity.  Their 
names  then  become  symbols  rather  than  mere  identifications  in  the 
countless  files  of  Time. 

Such  a  name  is  that  of  Pulaski,  a  name  which  stands  out  in  the 

31.  MS  release  of  the  Governor’s  Office. 

32.  Polith  American  Journal,  November  28,  1953.  p.  1. 
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annals  of  our  history  through  the  valiant  services  in  the  early  days 
of  our  nation  of  Casimir  Pulaski.  The  surname  is  svnonimous  \sic\  with 
the  famous  Polish  hero  whose  courage  and  assistance  in  the  cause  of 
the  colonists  aided  immeasurably  in  the  winning  of  the  Revolutionary 

The  price  Pulaski  paid  for  his  deeds  was  his  life  but  the  bright 
thread  they  ^\■eave  into  the  fabric  of  Americana  is  a  proud  beacon 
for  posteritv’.®^ 

In  1955,  Senator  John  E.  Powers,  Democratic  floor  leader  in 
the  Massachusetts  Senate,  introduced  a  bill  which  would  name 
part  of  the  new  Massachusetts  Southeast  Expressway  in  memory 
of  General  Pulaski.  This  expressway,  costing  $300,000,000,  is  a 
connecting  link  to  the  Massachusetts  master  highway  plan  with 
the  north  and  south  shores. 

\Vhen  asked  why  he  introduced  a  bill  to  name  the  new  highway 
in  honor  of  General  Pulaski,  Mr.  Powers  gave  the  following  an¬ 
swer: 

A  highway  to  me  is  more  than  just  an  avenue  to  follow  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another  place.  It  does  more  than  shorten  physical  dis¬ 
tances.  It  is  a  vein  along  which  beats  the  pulse  of  a  race.  A  highway 
batters  down  prejudice  and  predeliction,  allows  for  freer  exchange 
of  ideas  as  well  as  commodities,  it  brings  East  and  West  together— 
it  brings  people  together  to  act  in  a  unified  manner  toward  common 
goals.  Was  not  General  Pulaski  in  a  sense  a  human  highway? 

The  naming  of  public  improvements  or  stnictures  after  famed  per¬ 
sons  is,  we  know,  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  show  present-day  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  past  services  rendered.  What  we  do  when  we  dedicate  thus 
is  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  person  and  what  they  stood  for— to 
make  it  ever  poignant  in  the  minds  of  living  persons  that  the  smooth 
roads  of  today  are  because  earlier  men  with  fixed  purposes  travelled 
much,  much  rougher  roads.  These  observances  are  just  a  few  that 
run  through  my  mind  in  answer  to  your  request  for  reasons  which 
prompted  me  to  introduce  the  bill.®^ 

In  1958  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted  into  Law  the 
naming  of  the  new  Massachusetts  Southwest  Expressway  after 
General  Pulaski.  Recently  Delaware  State  Representative  Joseph 

33.  West  Side  Courier,  October  13,  1956,  p.  2. 

34.  Personal  letter  to  Joseph  A.  Wytrwal,  November  18,  1954. 
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Latina  at  the  February  15  Session  introduced  a  Resolution  HCR 
32  to  name  a  forty  mile  state  highway  from  the  border  of  Mary¬ 
land  to  the  Delaware  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Bridge  in  honor 
of  Count  Pulaski. 

Memorial  tablets  or  plaques  honoring  General  Pulaski  are  found 
in  public  buildings  throughout  the  nation.  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Court  House  in  Chicago,  there  is  a  tablet,  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity.  It  was  erected  in  1929,  by  Americans  who  served 
in  World  War  I  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  General  Pulaski’s 
death.  Mr.  Anthony  Czamecki,  under  whose  sole  leadership  the 
project  was  initiated  and  carried  through,  obtained  special  f>er- 
mission  from  President  Hoover  to  have  the  tablet  erected.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  and  anywhere  in  the  country,  permission 
was  given  to  place  a  memorial  tablet  inside  a  federal  building. 

In  1930,  the  progress  of  plans  for  a  new  branch  of  the  Rochester 
Public  Library  in  Rochester,  New  York,  led  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  Pulaski  movement  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  erection 
of  the  Pulaski  Plaque  within  the  completed  librarv  building.  The 
presentation  and  dedication  of  this  memorial  took  place  during 
the  ceremonies  of  October  ii,  1933.^“  In  this  project  rectors  of 
all  churches  in  the  community,  regardless  of  denomination,  gave 
their  full  hearted  support.  The  following  is  one  of  the  sentences 
appearing  on  the  plaque:  “His  life  and  death  remain  the  heritage 
of  every  lover  of  liberty  an  inspiration  for  all  Americans.”®* 

During  the  present  decade  several  communities  named  their 
new  public  schools  in  honor  of  General  Pulaski.  A  few  months 
ago,  New  York  City’s  Board  of  Education  has  named  Public 
School  304,  General  Pulaski  School.  The  school,  near  completion, 
is  costing  New  York  City  $2,500,000.  It  is  located  on  Pulaski 
Street  in  the  Bedford-Stuyv'esant  section  of  Brooklyn.  The  Board 
of  Education  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  likewise  has  named  a  new 
public  school  in  honor  of  General  Pulaski. 

Also  there  are  cities,  towns,  and  villages  named  after  General 

35.  Norman  T.  Lyon,  History  of  the  Polish  People  in  Rochester  (Buffalo, 
1935),  169. 

36.  Ibid.,  170. 
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Pulaski:  Pulaski,  Alabama;  Pulaski  Heights,  Arkansas;  Pulaski, 
Georgia;  Pulaski  and  Mount  Pulaski,  Illinois;  Pulaski,  Indiana; 
Pulaski,  Iowa;  Pulaski,  Kentucky;  Pulaski,  Michigan;  Pulaski, 
Mississippi;  Pulaski  and  Pulaski-field,  Missouri;  Pulaski,  New  York; 
Pulaski  Township,  North  Dakota;  Pulaski,  Tennessee;  Pulaski, 
Texas;  Pulaski,  Virginia;  Pulaski  and  Pulaski  Village,  Wisconsin. 

Yes,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  grateful  and 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  General  Pulaski  through  the  years, 
for  nearly  two  hundred  cities,  villages,  townships,  bridges,  ships 
and  highways  in  the  United  States  are  living  examples  of  the 
memorials  established  to  perpetuate  his  principles  and  deeds.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  “American  (^al  Shipping  Q)mpany,”  composed  of 
three  railroad  companies,  seven  coal  companies,  and  the  United 
Mine  Works  Union,  launched  a  new  coal  freighter  which  is 
named  “SS  Casimir  Pulaski.”^’  Also  impressive  were  the  ceremonies 
held  on  March  12,  1952,  on  the  occasion  of  putting  into  service 
four  new  Congressional  streamliners  between  New  York  and 
Washington  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  One  of  the  parlor  cars 
was  named  after  General  Pulaski.®* 

At  the  present  time  efforts  are  being  exerted  to  construct  monu¬ 
ments  to  Pulaski’s  memory  in  Port  tester,  New  York;  Detroit, 
Michigan;  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  Joseph  Gaj,  director  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union,  is  in  charge  of  the  project  in  Port  Ches¬ 
ter.®*  The  “Pulaski  Legion  for  the  State  of  Michigan”  is  sponsoring 
the  project  in  Detroit.^*  The  project  is  headed  by  Mary  Cicho- 
wicz  and  Jan  Swiontek.^^  Alfred  Ulman,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Central  Qtizens  Q)mmittee  reports  that  $5,774  has  been  raised 
for  the  General  Pulaski  Monument.  The  statue  will  be  erected 
at  Cadillac  Square  and  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Highway  in 
dowmtown  Detroit.  A  sculptor  has  not  been  commissioned  for  the 
$75,000  statue  but  several  are  being  considered.  This  is  the  second 

37.  Polish  American  Journal,  March  2,  1957,  p.  1. 

38.  Ibid.,  April  5,  1952,  p.  5. 

39.  Ibid.,  January  7,  1956,  p.  8 

40.  Dzlennik  Polski,  September  6,  1955,  p.  8. 

41.  E.  Konstantynowicz,  “Pomnik  Pulaaklego.*'  In  Xoirp  8wiat,  October 
1,  1955,  p.  2. 
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attempt  made  by  the  people  of  Detroit  to  erect  a  monument  to 
General  Pulaski.  The  first  attempt  took  place  in  1931.  That 
year,  a  committee  was  organized  to  raise  funds  to  construa  a 
General  Pulaski  or  a  General  Kosciuszko  monument  on  Belle 
Isle  in  Detroit.  Chairman  of  the  committee  was  B.  Chamski.  He 
was  assisted  by  Jozef  Kania,  J.  Stec,  S.  Dragonski,  and  Joseph 
Chrzanowski.  All  were  members  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union.^* 

I'he  Chicago  area  is  making  a  drive  to  collect  sufficient  funds 
to  build  a  monument  to  General  Pulaski.  The  first  banquet  in 
1953,  which  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  was  televised  through¬ 
out  the  country;  the  second  banquet  was  held  in  1954,  the  total 
amount  collected  to  date  is  1 10,000,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  Vice-President,  Dymek.**  The  two 
largest  individual  contributions,  each  of  $500,  came  from  Henry 
and  .Mar\*  Banach  and  from  Joseph  T.  Banach.*^ 

There  are  also  hundreds  of  sports,  social,  civic  and  veteran 
groups  throughout  the  country  which  proudly  bear  the  name 
General  Pulaski.  Recently  Seargent  Michael  Labowski  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  organized  Pulaski  Association  in  the  Police 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  group  has  about 
200  members.^®  Every  year,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
governors,  and  mayors  desirous  of  paying  due  honor  and  respect 
to  his  memory  through  public  remembrance  and  gratitude,  issue 
proclamations.*® 

Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts  on  January  23, 
1958,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  J.  J.  Williams  and  J.  A. 
Frear  of  Delaware  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  October 

42.  “Zjednoczency  w  Stanie  Michigan  chca  postawic  pomnik  Kosciuszki 
lub  Pulasklego,”  in  Narod  Polski,  September  9,  1931.  p.  1. 

43.  “Women  Contribute  Effectively  to  the  Development  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,’’  in  Zgoda,  February  7,  1955.  p.  9. 

44.  Poliak  American  Journal,  April  25,  1953,  p.  4. 

45.  Ibid.,  March  16,  1957,  p.  8. 

46.  Joseph  A.  Wytrwal,  “'Twelve  Governors  issued  Pulaski  Proclamations.” 
in  Bialy  Orzel,  September,  1955,  pp.  25-26. 
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II,  1958,  as  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Savannah/^ 

The  day  has  a  special  meaning  in  the  American  towns,  cities, 
and  counties  named  after  General  Pulaski.  All  over  the  United 
States  one  may  find  his  name,  on  squares  and  streets,  hotels  and 
business  firms,  on  a  highway  in  Michigan,  a  school  in  Savannah, 
a  town  in  Virginia.  All  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  imprint 
left  on  our  national  life  by  the  ardent  young  Polish  nobleman  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  our  infant  republic. 

Recognition  of  General  Pulaski  Day  has  also  been  widespread 
throughout  the  nation;  a  dozen  or  more  States  have  made  it  offi¬ 
cially  a  day  of  celebration.  New  York  City  holds  enthusiastic  fes¬ 
tivities  culminating  in  an  impressive  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue; 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Savannah  also  observe  the  day  with  a  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Even  Poland  has  for  some  years  observed  the 
day  with  commemorative  luncheons,  articles  in  the  press,  and 
speeches  in  Warka,  Pulaski’s  birthplace.** 

Why  this  long  sustained  outburst  honoring  Pulaski?  There  were 
other  foreigners  who  came  to  America  to  fight  for  liberty;  but 
even  Lafayette  himself,  though  greatly  honored  by  Americans 
during  his  lifetime  and  still  remembered  vividly— even  Lafayette 
has  not  been  honored  with  as  many  memorials  as  has  Pulaski.  May 
not  the  answer  be  the  fact  that  Pulaski  was  the  only  one  of  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  was  killed  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion? 


47.  Polish  American  Historical  Association  Bulletin,  no.  164  (March,  1958), 
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Whitefield's  Bethesda  College  Project 
and  Other  Attemps  to  Found 
Colonial  Colleges 

By  Robert  L.  McCaul* 


W’hitefield’s  Negotiations  in  England  and  in  Georgia, 

TO  August,  1766 

SEX^RAL  years  ago  I  wrote  for  the  Quarterly  a  two-part 
article  about  education  in  Georgia  during  the  period  of  royal 
government.*  I  had  gathered  all  the  facts  about  the  subject  and 
period  that  I  could  find  in  the  primary  sources,  and  I  tried  to  set 
forth  these  facts  in  their  own  topical  organization,  leaving  until 
the  very  end  of  the  article  my  treatment  of  them  in  terms  of 
broad,  historical  generalizations.  By  this  sort  of  structure  I  hoped 
to  avoid  in  the  body  of  the  article  the  warping  that  comes  from 
marshaling  data  to  prove  an  argument  or  support  a  theory.  This, 

1  suppose,  smacks  a  bit  of  the  naivete  of  the  Beveridge  dictum, 
“facts  when  justly  arranged  interpret  themselves.”  As  Charles 
Beard  often  reminded  us,  warping  is  bound  to  occur  whenever 
we  identifv,  select,  and  classify.  Still  some  degree  of  merit  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  accorded  an  endeavor  to  narrow  the  range  of  distor¬ 
tion  and  to  present  evidence  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  there  in  its 
own  right  to  be  reckoned  with  by  historians  whatever  their  par¬ 
ticular  theories  may  be. 

In  my  article  1  made  only  passing  mention  of  Whitefield’s 
attempt  to  found  Bethesda  College.  1  hop>e  now  to  make  good 
this  neglect  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  ^thesda  College  under- 

•Mr.  McCaul  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  a  two-part  article.  The  second  part  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  theOitorferJy.  Part  I. 

1.  ‘‘Education  in  Georgia  during  the  Period  of  Royal  Government.  I. 
The  Financial  Support  of  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,”  in  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XL,  2  (June,  1956),  103-12;  “II.  Public-School  Masters  and 
Private-Venture  Teachers,”  IMd.,  3  (September,  1956),  248-59. 
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taking  and  by  comparing  and  contrasting  it  with  other  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century  attempts  to  establish  colleges  in  the  American 
colonies.  There  is  probably  no  need  for  me  to  justify  my  long 
and  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  more  interesting  educational 
developments  in  Georgia  during  the  1760’s.  Whitefield  exerted 
so  strong  an  influence  on  the  religious,  political,  and  educational 
life  of  colonial  America  that  any  increase  in  our  knowledge  of 
him  and  of  his  activities  expands  our  understanding  of  the  social 
forces  which  shaped  his  period  and  ours.  Moreover,  his  attempt 
to  found  a  college  was  only  one  of  ten  major  efforts  to  found 
colleges  in  the  English  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  be¬ 
tween  1745  and  1775.  Some  of  these  efforts  succeeded  and  to  them 
we  owe  the  existence  of  Princeton,  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Brouai,  Rutgers,  and  Dartmouth.  Other  attempts 
failed  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina. 
W’hy  did  certain  mid-eighteenth  century  efforts  to  found  colleges 
in  the  colonies  succeed  while  others  failed? 

There  was  one  effort  which  falls  outside  the  chronological 
and  geographical  limits  I  have  fixed  for  my  study  yet  which 
deser\’es  preliminary  discussion  because  it  is  closely  linked  to  the 
early  history  of  Georgia  and  to  the  movement  to  found  colleges 
in  the  colonies.  This  attempt  was  made  by  Dean  George  Berkeley, 
the  famous  idealist  philosopher.  Berkeley,  who  was  one  of  Sir 
John  Percival’s  closest  friends,  obtained  in  1725  a  charter  for  a 
college  to  be  named  St.  Paul’s  and  to  be  built  in  Bermuda.  The 
purf)ose  of  the  college  was  to  provide  advanced  instruction  for 
both  white  and  Indian  youth  from  the  mainland.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  the  white  students  would  fill  the  Anglican  churches  of  the 
colonies  with  a  constant  succession  of  worthy  pastors,  and  the 
Indians  would  go  back  to  their  tribes  to  teach  the  gospel  and  the 
elements  of  civilized  life.*  To  finance  this  project,  the  English 
government  promised  Berkeley  20,000  to  be  raised  out  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher.  But  the  money 
was  never  paid  and  the  project  foundered  on  the  opposition  of 

2.  A.  A.  Luce  and  T.  E.  Jessop,  eds.,  The  Works  of  Oeorge  Berkeley 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  (London,  1955),  VII,  345-73. 
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persons  in  high  place  in  trade  and  government.  Some  with  “narrow 
and  mercantile  views”  claimed  that  a  St.  Paul’s  Ojllege  would 
reduce  the  commercial  dependency  of  the  colonies  upon  the 
mother  country;  others  asserted  that  the  college  would  tend  to 
make  the  colonies  politically  independent.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731  when  Berkeley  was  in  Rhode 
Island  waiting  in  vain  for  his  Parliamentary  grant  to  be  paid, 
the  Georgia  Trustees  decided  to  sound  him  out  on  the  possibility 
of  shifting  the  location  of  his  contemplated  college  from  Bermuda 
to  Georgia.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  as  matters  stood,  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  of  Berkeley’s  receiving  the  money.  They 
would  therefore  try  to  strike  a  bargain  with  him.  They  would 
use  their  influence,  and  it  was  considerable,  to  procure  payment 
of  the  money  from  the  Treasury  if  he  would  divide  the  >([20,000 
with  them  and  build  his  college  in  the  colony.^ 

Upon  the  disillusioned  Berkeley’s  arrival  back  in  England  in 
December,  this  proposition  was  probably  made  to  him.  His  answer 
must  have  been  that  he  had  “laid  aside”  his  college  plans  for  good. 
Percival  asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  try  to  persuade 
his  subscribers  to  turn  their  pledges  over  to  the  Georgia  Trustees. 
Berkeley  replied  that  he  could  not,  for  he  had  already  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  persons  who  had  promised  him  funds  that  they 
donate  their  money  “to  the  support  of  a  college  in  Connecticut 
[Yale]  .  .  .  which  breeds  the  best  clergymen  and  most  learned 
of  any  college  in  America.”*  This  conference  seems  to  have 
marked  the  end  of  the  St.  Paul’s  College  scheme  and  of  Berkeley’s 
excursion  into  the  world  of  political  complicity  and  intrigue. 
Soon  after,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Qoyne  and  was 
glad  enough  to  retire  to  the  tranquil  gardens  and  green  country¬ 
side  of  rural  Ireland  and  to  the  pleasures  of  writing  on  philosophy 
and  on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  tar  water. 

Although  Georgia  was  not  to  be  the  seat  of  St.  Paul’s  College, 
the  colony  ultimately  benefited  from  the  project.  The  Trustees 

T~md.  (London,  1956),  VIII,  155. 

4.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Diary  of  Vwroitnt  Percival,  After- 
tcards  First  Earl  of  Egmont  (London,  1920),  I,  157. 
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did  succeed  in  getting  the  equivalent  of  half  of  the  grant  which 
had  been  promised  Berkeley.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
lands  on  St.  Christopher’s,  from  which  Berkeley  was  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  his  money,  the  Trustees  were  given  10,000  by  Parliament 
for  defraying  the  charges  of  carrying  over  and  settling  foreign 
and  other  Protestants  in  the  colony.®  It  is  worth  noting  too  that 
Georgia  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  of  another  sort  to  Berkeley. 
He  deeded  his  farm  and  lands  in  Rhode  Island  to  Yale,  stipulating 
that  the  rents  and  profits  should  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance 
and  subsistence  of  three  graduate  students  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  excellent  performance  on  public  Greek  and  Latin  examina¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  Berkeleian  scholars  in  1772  was  Abraham  Bald¬ 
win,  who  subsequently  went  to  Georgia.  Baldwin  drafted  the 
charter  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  took  a  leading  role  in  getting 
the  charter  enacted  into  law  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  served 
as  the  University’s  first  president.  Thus  the  St.  Paul’s  College 
project  touches  the  history  of  Georgia  at  several  points  and, 
furthermore,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  purpose  of  the  project  and 
in  its  fate  there  were  elements  that  were  repeated  in  later  efforts 
to  found  colleges  in  the  colonies. 

Whitefield’s  petition  to  the  Georgia  Council  and  to  Governor 
Wright  in  1764  for  land  for  a  college  was  not  the  result  of  sudden 
Impulse.  As  early  as  1739,  only  eight  years  after  the  Trustees  had 
discussed  the  possibility  of  locating  St.  Paul’s  College  in  the 
colony,  Whitefield  had  written,  “Who  knows  but  we  may  have 
a  college  of  pious  youths  at  Savannah,’’  and  the  same  idea  occurs 
here  and  there  in  his  correspondence  during  the  next  two  decades.’ 
By  1757  his  plans  had  matured  to  such  an  extent  that  he  drew  up 
a  tentative  memorial  for  a  college  charter.  This  he  tested  out  on 
Lord  Halifax,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Halifax  asked  Governor  Henry  Ellis 
for  his  sentiments  concerning  the  enlargement  of  Bethesda  into 

6.  Journals  0/  the  House  of  Commons  (London,  1803),  XXII,  152,  170, 
203. 

7.  The  Works  of  the  Reverend  Oeorge  Whitefield  (London,  1771),  I,  84; 
II,  185,  201,  208,  297. 
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a  college/  No  hint  of  the  reaction  of  these  officials  is  given  in 
W'hitefield’s  letters.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  did  nor 
discourage  him,  for  when  he  decided  to  drop  the  matter  for 
the  moment,  his  stated  reason  was  not  that  he  had  encountered 
official  disapproval  but  rather  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  times. 

W’hitefield’s  motives  in  wishing  to  found  a  college  in  Georgia 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  relatively  uncomplicated.  He  thought 
that  the  southernmost  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  needed  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  closer  than  W'illiam  and  Mary.  A 
new  institution  in  Georgia  could  offer  literary  and  academic 
studies  in  a  convenient  location  for  the  youth  of  the  region  and 
would  produce  ministers  “for  those  thousands  of  precious  souls, 
that  are  ready  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  in  yonder  wilder¬ 
ness.”®  His  chief  objective  seemingly  was  to  train  good,  eloquent 
Methodist  preachers.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  con¬ 
clude  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  mould  duplicates  of  himself. 
He  had  a  genuine  interest  in  higher  education  per  se,  and  this 
interest  was  exhibited  by  the  many  acts  of  assistance  he  performed 
for  the  American  colonial  colleges. 

The  College  of  New'  Jersey  was  founded  by  his  disciples,  the 
“New'  Lights”  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  in  regular 
communication  with  its  officials  and  was  especially  helpful  in 
raising  monev  abroad  during  the  college’s  early  years  of  severe 
financial  strain.  It  conferred  up)on  him  an  honorary  Master  of 
Arts  degree,  while  he  attempted  through  the  Marquis  of  Lothian 
to  secure  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  an  honorary  Doc¬ 
torate  in  Divinity  for  President  Aaron  Burr,  an  award  that  would 
have  considerably  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  infant  college.^* 
(Burr  had  been  a  Berkeleian  scholar  at  Yale  in  1735).  At  Phila¬ 
delphia  Whitefield’s  followers  had  built  a  hall  for  him  to  preach  in. 
He  gladly  approved  the  transfer  of  this  hall  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  the  first  home  of  both  the  Academy 


I 


S.  Ibid.,  HI.  203,  216. 

9.  Ibid.,  II,  297. 

10.  Ibid.,  Ill,  119,  125-6. 
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and  Q)llege  of  Philadelphia  was  in  the  “New  Building,”  or  “White- 
field  Qiapel,”  as  it  was  sometimes  called.^^  Eleazar  Wheelock, 
Berkeleian  scholar  at  Yale  in  1732  and  founder  of  Dartmouth 
G)llege,  was  another  of  Whitefield’s  disciples.  Dartmouth  College 
was  chartered  less  than  a  year  before  Whitefield’s  death,  and  he 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  assist  the  institution  directly.  But  he  did 
solicit  gifts  for  Wheelock’s  Indian  School,  and  he  was  the  person 
who  first  brought  the  school  to  Lx)rd  Dartmouth’s  attention  and 
initiated  the  correspondence  that  enabled  Wlieelock  to  win  the 
backing  of  that  noble  patron,^*  Even  Harvard  College  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Whitefield.  Hearing  that  the  Harvard  library  had 
burned  doum,  he  begged  of  his  friends  “useful  puritanical  books” 
to  replace  those  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  earned  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  Harvard  Corporation  for  his  “Candour  and 
Generosity.”^* 

Yet  merely  to  say  that  W'hitefield  wanted  to  found  a  college 
because  he  was  interested  in  training  evangelists  and  in  higher 
education  is  to  offer  a  shallow  explanation  of  his  motives.  His 
ambition  to  establish  a  college  at  Bethesda  persisted  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  times  of  war  and  political  crisis  and  in  the  face 
of  financial  distress,  ecclesiastical  disapproval,  and  governmental 
indifference  and  opposition.  It  was  a  lonely  struggle  in  which  he 
received  little  of  the  support  from  others  that  he  himself  was 
nearly  always  ready  to  give  a  worthy  person  or  a  worthy  cause. 
What  was  the  source  of  his  drive,  of  his  unwavering  determination 
to  found  a  Bethesda  College? 

Not  many  clues  are  to  be  gleaned  from  his  polemical  pamphlets 
and  sermons,  nor  from  the  letters  and  Journals  of  his  middle  and 
late  life  with  their  strings  of  pious  ejaculations  and  their  faithful 
and  unrevealing  record  of  where  he  dined  and  supped  and  slept. 
But  plain  for  us  to  see  are  the  restless  activity,  the  incessant  travel, 
the  constant  sermonizing,  the  habitual  expenditure  of  energy  to 

11.  Ihid.,  II,  335-7. 

12.  David  M’Clure  and  Elijah  Parish,  Memoiri  of  the  Rev.  Eleazar 
Wheelock  (Newhuryport,  1811),  239. 

13.  John  Gillies,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Reverend  Oeorge  Whitefield 
(London,  1772),  241. 
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the  point  of  collapse,  and  the  failure  to  achieve  the  physical  and 
emotional  economy  of  the  equally  devout  and  much  more  heavily 
burdened  Wesley.  Then  we  remember  the  boy  who  was  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper  and  the  stepson  of  an  ironmonger,  who  drew  wine, 
washed  mops,  and  cleaned  rooms  in  the  Bell  Inn,  who  gained 
admission  to  Oxford  through  the  intercession  of  friends,  who 
performed  menial  services  for  the  fellows  to  pay  his  way  in  the 
University,  and  who  associated  with  the  Wesleys  and  other  Ox¬ 
ford  Methodists  well  above  him  in  social  station  and  adopted  a 
servile  manner  toward  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  his  noble 
acquaintances.  We  remember  too  his  son’s  death  and  his  wife’s 
succession  of  miscarriages,  and  we  remember  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.**  By  the  1750’s  he  must  have  realized 
that  he  would  have  no  heir  and  that  he  did  not  possess  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  talents  needed  to  organize  and  develop  a  sect  of  his 
own.  He  must  also  have  recognized  that  his  own  distinctive  gifts 
of  eloquence  and  dramatic  art  created  effects  only  ephemeral 
and  that  indeed,  as  Franklin  implied,  his  writings  tended  to  give 
him  a  “lower  character.’’*®  Hence  one  wonders  whether  the  force 
of  his  resolve  to  plant  a  college  at  Bethesda  was  not  somehow 
derived  from  feelings  of  social  inferiority  and  from  a  deep  desire 
for  self-perpetuation.  Bethesda  College  would  be  his  monument, 
of  a  sort  founded  in  the  Old  W'orld  by  kings,  princes,  and  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  its  graduates  would  be  his  sons. 

To  leave  the  quicksands  of  psychological  analysis  and  to  return 
to  the  solid  footing  of  events,  by  1764  the  difficulties  which  had 
blocked  WTiitefield’s  way  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Peace  reigned 
in  England  and  America.  The  wars  were  over;  the  Spanish  no 
longer  held  Florida  and  the  Indians  were  no  more  a  threat;  the 
population  of  Georgia  was  increasing  and  trade  was  flourishing. 
.\t  Bethesda  there  were  comparatively  few  children,  and  the 
orphanage’s  debts  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
arrears  could  be  paid  off.  The  time  had  come  to  found  Bethesda 
College,  he  thought. 

14  See  his  pathetic  letter  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Works,  II,  50-52. 

15.  Max  Farrand,  ed.,  Benfamin  Franklin’s  Memoirs  (Berkeley,  1949),  274. 
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On  December  i8,  1764,  he  petirioned  Governor  Wright  and  the 
Governor’s  Council  for  two  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  support 
of  his  intended  college.  His  memorial  began  with  a  recital  of  the 
obstacles  he  had  faced  and  the  expense  to  which  he  had  been  put 
in  maintaining  an  orphanage  that  had  assisted  many  poor  families 
and  had  raised  and  educated  a  number  of  helpless,  dependent 
children.  To  render  the  institution  more  useful,  he  had  now  de¬ 
cided  to  make  provision  at  Bethesda  for  the  education  of  “persons 
of  superior  rank,  who  might  thereby  be  qualified  to  serve  their 
king,  their  country,  and  their  God,  either  in  church  or  state.” 
He  had  become  concerned  over  the  fact  that  Georgians  were 
obliged  to  send  their  sons  northward  for  an  education,  when 
they  would  rather  have  had  their  children  educated  at  home  and 
so  have  avoided  the  danger  of  having  their  children’s  affections 
alienated  from  their  native  colony  and  of  having  considerable 
sums  of  money  carried  out  of  Georgia  into  other  provinces.  A 
college  in  Georgia  would  obviate  these  difficulties  and  even  attract 
students  from  the  Floridas,  the  West  Indies,  and  adjacent  regions.** 

WTiitefield’s  memorial  was  cleverly  adapted  to  its  audience.  It 
excited  the  Governor’s  and  Councilors’  pride  in  the  progress  of 
the  colony  and  suggested  the  substantial  contributions  Bethesda 
had  made  to  that  growth.  It  played  upon  their  solicitude  for  their 
children  by  reminding  them  that  higher  education  was  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  distant  places.  This  latter  argument  had  both  moral 
and  economic  dimensions.  Away  from  home,  especially  if  they 
went  to  school  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  abroad,  young 
Georgians  would  be  without  parental  guidance  as  they  met  more 
numerous  and  far  more  serious  temptations  than  they  would  en¬ 
counter  in  the  smaller  and  less  sophisticated  town  of  Savannah.’* 
Moreover,  in  an  economy  in  which  the  margin  of  goods  over  needs 
was  very  narrow,  supporting  a  person  from  childhood  to  man¬ 
hood  while  he  prepared  for  college  and  went  to  college  was  a 
comparatively  heavy  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  community. 
If,  further,  the  young  man  after  graduation  moved  to  another 

16.  Works  of  White  field,  III,  469-70. 

17.  See  the  letter  of  Amicus,  Georgia  Gazette,  December  13,  1769. 
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colony  to  practice  his  profession  or  pursue  his  occupation,  the 
drain  on  local  resources  would  not  be  comp)ensated  for.  Georgia 
would  lose  its  investment  in  him  and  would  reap  no  advantage 
from  the  skills  and  knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  its  bounty. 

Almost  as  damaging  to  the  economy  would  be  the  loss  of  ready 
money  incurred  when  Georgians  went  north  to  be  educated  and 
took  away  with  them  hard  cash  to  pay  for  tuition  and  living  ex¬ 
penses.  The  shortage  of  specie  in  the  colony  was  chronic  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  the  Northern  merchants  who, 
Governor  Wright  complained,  “take  of  but  little  of  our  produce 
and  drain  of  us  every  trifle  of  Gold  &  Silver  that  is  brought 
here.”’*  But  if  Bethesda  College  were  built  the  converse  of  all 
this  would  be  true,  for  young  people  would  be  educated  in  the 
colony  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  students  from  the 
Carolinians,  Floridas,  and  West  Indies  would  bring  in  ready 
money.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  added  here  that  this  same 
economic,  mercantilistic  argument  was  advanced  in  one  form  or 
another  by  persons  engaged  in  attempts  to  found  colleges  in  some 
of  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  notably  in  South  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

Whitefield’s  persuasive  memorial  achieved  its  aim.  The  land  was 
granted.  The  members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  As¬ 
sembly  joined  together  in  praising  a  measure  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  province  and  to  “the  Advancement  of  Religion  and 
the  pleasing  Prospect  of  obtaining  proper  Education  for  our 
Youth.”  They  urged  the  Governor  to  “transmit  Home  our  sincere 
and  very  fervent  Wishes  for  the  Accomplishment  of  so  useful,  so 
beneficent  and  so  laudable  an  Undertaking,”  and  Governor  Wright 
answered  that  he  w'ould  exert  his  “best  Endeavours  for  the  Suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Great  Point  in  View.”’*  On  the  next  day,  December 
21,  the  Governor  sent  off  the  Bethesda  College  documents  to  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  a  private 
covering  letter  somewhat  more  tepid  than  his  public  expressions 

18.  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (Savannah,  1873),  III, 
Part  II,  165. 

19.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Atlanta,  1908),  XVII,  145-46. 
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of  enthusiasm:  “as  this  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  Home,  by  Mr. 
Whitefield  &  his  Friends,  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  according  to 
your  wonted  goodness,  give  a  favourable  reception  to  the  appli¬ 
cation.  ...  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  offer  any  persuasives 
to  your  Lordship  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.’’*® 

Two  months  later  Whitefield  left  Georgia  on  a  preaching  tour 
of  the  northern  colonies  and  from  thence  to  England  to  apply 
for  a  charter.  In  seeking  a  charter  from  the  Crown  he  was  deviat¬ 
ing  from  the  pattern  followed  by  the  persons  whose  efforts  to 
found  mid-eighteenth  century  colonial  colleges  had  met  with 
success.  Not  one  of  these  persons  or  groups  of  persons  had  pe¬ 
titioned  the  King  or  the  Privy  Council  or  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  a  college  charter.^^  Not  one  of  the  six  colleges  founded  in  the 
colonies  between  1745  and  1775  had  been  chartered  by  the  Crown. 
All  had  been  incorporated  directly,  without  referral  to  Whitehall, 
by  the  governor,  acting  governor,  or  lieutenant  governor  of  royal 
or  proprietary  colonies  and  by  act  of  the  provincial  assembly  in 
a  charter  colony.  The  first  charter  of  the  (Allege  of  New  Jersey 
had  been  granted  by  Acting  Governor  John  Hamilton,  October 
22,  1746;  the  charter  of  King’s  College  had  been  granted  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  James  De  Lancey,  October  31,  1754;  that 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Robert 
Hunter  .Morris,  .May  14,  1755;  and  that  of  Rhode  Island  College 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  charter  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  March  2,  1764.  The  two  col¬ 
leges  established  after  Whitefield  had  begun  his  college  negotia¬ 
tions  likewise  received  their  charters  from  a  provincial  governor, 
Queen’s  College  from  Governor  William  Franklin,  November  10, 
1766,  and  Dartmouth  College  from  Governor  John  Wentworth, 
December  13,  1769.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  five  of  these 
governors  had  been  reared  in  the  American  colonies.  Four  had 
been  bom  in  the  colonies;  the  fifth,  Hamilton,  may  have  been  bom 


20.  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia  (MSS,  in  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Atlanta),  XXXVII,  85. 

21.  In  1772,  however,  the  Governors  of  King’s  College  petitioned  the  King 
for  a  charter  constituting  the  College  a  university.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Crown. 
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in  New  Jersey  and,  if  not,  had  certainly  been  brought  there  in 
early  childhood.  Such  colonial-bred  men  as  these,  exposed  in  their 
formative  years  to  an  emerging  colonial  nationalism,  would  have 
been  more  likely  than  English  bom-and-bred  governors  to  have 
shared  provincial  ambitions  and  so  to  have  given  greater  weight 
to  provincial  interests  vis-a-vis  imperial  interests  and  to  have  looked 
with  greater  favor  upon  petitions  for  colonial  college  charters. 

The  reasons  that  led  colonists  to  resort  to  their  own  governors 
or  assemblies  for  charters  and  not  to  the  King  in  Council  are 
fairly  obvious.  Berekeley  hinted  at  these  reasons  in  1749  when 
Samuel  Johnson  asked  him  for  advice  on  the  King’s  College 
project.  Out  of  memories  perhaps  of  his  bitter  experience  twenty 
years  before  and  out  of  his  familiarity  with  politicians  and  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  Berkeley  gave  this  answxr:  “I  would  not  advise  the 
applying  to  England  for  Charters  or  Statutes  (which  might  cause 
great  trouble,  expense  and  delay),  but  to  do  the  business  quietly 
within  themselves.””  Whether  or  not  they  had  knowledge  of 
Berkeley’s  counsel,  the  men  who  succeeded  in  establishing  colleges 
in  the  colonies  must  have  thought  along  similar  lines.  W’hy  go 
overseas  and  expose  one’s  project  to  the  hostility  of  English  mer¬ 
chants  and  English  officials  who  would  scent  in  a  colonial  college 
plan  the  danger  of  “independency?”  Why  chance  refusal  from 
the  King  and  Privy  Council?  WTiy  take  the  time  to  travel  to 
England,  why  undergo  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  long  ocean 
voyage,  why  cross  the  palms  of  English  functionaries  with  silver, 
w’ith  fees  and  bribes,  when  a  friendly  colonial  governor  would 
grant  a  charter? 

In  his  letters  and  pamphlets  Whitefield  dties  not  explain  why 
he  decided  to  apply  to  the  Privy  Cxiuncil  in  England  and  not  to 
Governor  W'^right  for  a  Bethesda  College  charter.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  reasons  that  led  the  founders  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  colleges  to  “do  the  business  quietly”  within  their  own 
colonies  did  not  affect  him  so  closely.  He  had  made  the  ocean 
voyage  more  often  perhaps  than  any  other  public  man  of  his 


22.  Luce  and  Jesaop,  eds..  Works  of  Berkeley.  VIII.  301. 
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time,  and  the  prospect  of  one  more  transatlantic  passage,  his 
twelfth,  could  not  have  been  a  source  of  as  much  worry  to  him 
as  a  first  crossing  would  have  been  to  the  average  colonist.  W'hite- 
field  must  also  have  felt  confident  that  his  application  for  a  charter 
would  move  smoothly  and  expeditiously  through  English  govern¬ 
mental  channels.  As  we  have  seen,  eight  years  before  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  Lord  Halifax  about  his  plans  of  enlarging  Bethesda  into  a 
college  and  apparently  had  not  been  discouraged.  Besides,  in 
February,  1765,  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  a  member  of  Parliament 
traveling  through  the  colonies,  had  visited  Bethesda  with  Governor 
Wright.  Lord  Adam  had  told  Whitefield  that  “the  intended 
college  would  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  this  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces;  that  the  plan  was  beautiful,  rational,  and  practical; 
and  that  he  was  persuaded  his  .Majesty  would  highly  approve  of, 
and  also  favour  it,  with  some  peculiar  marks  of  his  royal  bounty.”-® 
With  hearty  assurances  from  Gordon  and  enthusiastic  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  Governor’s  Council  and  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Georgia  Assembly,  Whitefield  must  have  thought  that  he 
ran  little  risk  in  applying  to  the  Crown  for  a  charter. 

Too,  he  may  have  felt  that  positive  advantages  were  to  be  gained 
from  having  a  college  charter  granted  by  the  King.  A  provincial 
charter  from  Governor  (W’right  might  have  laid  Bethesda  College 
open  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism  that  had  jeopardized  the  charter 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1753  and  1754  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Davies  and  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Tennent  had  gone  to 
England  to  solicit  funds  for  New  Jersey  College.  While  they 
were  in  London,  the  validity  of  the  charter  which  had  been 
granted  by  Governor  Belcher  of  New  Jersey  was  challenged.*^ 
Lord  Duplin  and  several  other  men  of  importance  considered  the 
charter  invalid  on  two  counts:  first,  because  Governor  Belcher’s 
commission  did  not  give  him  the  power  to  grant  the  charter,  and, 
second,  because  in  any  case  the  charter  had  not  been  ratified  by 
the  King  in  Council  and  so  had  no  force.  Fortunately,  the  death 

23.  Works  of  Whitefield.  Ill,  322. 

24.  The  trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  obtained  a  second 
charter  from  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  September  14,  1748. 
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of  Prime  Minister  Pelham  diverted  the  attention  of  officialdom 
to  affairs  of  state,  and  the  validity  of  the  New  Jersey  G)llege 
charter  was  not  put  to  a  legal  test.“  Whitefield,  who  was  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  Davies  and  Tennent  at  the  time,  must  have 
known  that  the  legality  of  the  provincial  charter  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  and  on  what  grounds.  He  may  have  wished,  therefore, 
to  prevent  any  such  doubts  from  arising  about  the  Bethesda 
College  charter  by  seeking  it  in  England  from  the  Privy  Council. 

Whitefield  arrived  in  England  in  July,  1765.  A  few  weeks  later 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  pious  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  .Methodists, 
became  President  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 
This  appointment  seemed  to  Whitefield  good  warrant  that  his 
cause  would  be  heard  favorably  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  Council 
usually  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Dartmouth  could  now  determine  what  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  would  be  and  throw  the  weight  of  a  high  and 
strategically  located  office  behind  the  college  project. 

Despite  Whitefield’s  optimistic  expectations,  difficulties  arose. 
On  the  charter  issue  Dartmouth  was  opposed  by  Thomas  Seeker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Seeker  was  no  mean  antagonist,  for  as 
primate  of  all  England  he  must  have  been  able  to  exert  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Privy  Council  when 
subjects  relating  to  religion  and  education  came  before  that  body. 
His  opposition  to  the  Bethesda  College  plan  probably  did  not 
spring  from  a  generalized  antipathy  toward  higher  education  in 
the  colonies  or  from  ingrained,  narrow-minded  bigotry.  He  had 
given  generously  of  his  advice  and  money  to  both  King’s  College 
and  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  fairly  tolerant  and 
moderate  in  his  views;  he  had  friends  among  the  dissenters  and 
John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  consulted  him  regularly.  But  White- 
field  had  been  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  for  many  years. 

Seeker  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Pans  and  had  been  its 
president  since  1758.  The  labors  of  the  Society’s  missionaries  in 

25.  Samuel  Davies,  “Journal  from  July  2,  1763,  to  February  13,  1755,”  in 
William  H.  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virginia  (Philadelphia,  1850),  252. 
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America  had  not  been  rendered  any  easier  by  Whitefield’s  habit 
of  hurling  at  them  his  choicest  terms  of  abuse— and  he  had  a  formid¬ 
able  vocabulary  of  vituperation  to  draw  upon.  As  early  as  1741^ 
Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Whitefield  had  had  a  passage 
at  arms  over  Whitefield’s  charges  that  the  Society’s  missionaries 
in  America  were  “ungodly  despicable  Ministers”  and  most  of  them 
“corrupt  in  their  principles  and  immoral  in  their  practices.”  Seeker 
had  admonished  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  much  too  severe  in 
what  he  had  printed  “concerning  your  Brethren  of  the  Clergy 
in  this  Nation,  and  therefore  you  may  have  been  too  severe  in 
what  you  have  written  concerning  those  abroad.”^*  On  their  part, 
the  missionaries  for  many  years  had  been  complaining  to  the 
Society  of  Whitefield’s  attacks  on  them  and  of  the  defections 
from  the  Church  caused  by  his  preaching.  Something  of  the 
abhorrence  in  which  Whitefield  was  held  by  the  orthodox  Angli¬ 
can  clergy  is  revealed  in  a  letter  written  in  1764  by  Myles  Cooper, 
one  of  Seeker’s  proteges  and  president  of  King’s  College,  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson,  the  fonner  president  and  a  close  friend  of  Seeker’s. 
Cooper  declared  that  he  held  WTiitefield  and  Whitefield’s  fol¬ 
lowers  “in  most  sovereign  contempt;  looking  upon  him  as  a 
common  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church;  and  upon  the 
major  part  of  his  disciples  as  knaves  or  madmen.”^ 

Consequently  Seeker  must  have  regarded  Whitefield  as  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  the  Church  of  England  and  must  have  felt  justified 
in  opposing  the  establishment  of  a  college  which  would  presum¬ 
ably  turn  out  graduates  tainted  with  Whitefieldian  doctrine.  On 
this  latter  point  Seeker  had  undoubtedly  received  advance  warn¬ 
ing.  Before  Whitefield  had  arrived  in  England,  W’illiam  Smith, 
president  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  written  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  mentioning  Whitefield’s  plan  of  founding 
a  college  and  of  seeking  a  royal  charter.  It  was  Smith’s  opinion 
that  Whitefield’s  request  might  be  granted  if  proper  security  were 
made  for  a  Church  of  England  head  of  Bethesda  College.  But  if 

26.  Collections  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Historical  Society  for  the  Year 
mi  (New  York,  1851),  129-35. 

27.  Herbert  and  Carol  Schneider,  eds.,  Samuel  Johnson,  President  of  King’s 
College,  His  Career  and  Writings  (New  York,  1929),  IV,  111-12. 
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W'hitefield  “intends  it  otherwise  as  a  nursery  of  his  own  particular 
Tenets,  which  tend  to  hurt  order  and  a  regular  ministration  of  the 
Gospel,  I  should  be  sorry  ever  to  see  it  established.”  Smith  went 
on  to  promise  to  converse  with  Whitefield  about  the  objective 
of  the  proposed  college  and  then  to  write  to  Archbishop  Secker.“ 
Whether  or  not  Smith  had  such  a  conversation  and  did  write 
to  Seeker  is  immaterial.  W’hitefield  would  not  have  been  believed 
even  had  he  denied  any  intention  of  making  Bethesda  College  a 
“nursery”  of  his  tenets.  Furthermore,  Smith’s  original  letter  was 
probably  passed  on  to  Seeker  and  may  have  suggested  to  the 
Archbishop  the  idea  that  if  he  could  not  quash  the  charter  petition 
altogether,  he  could  at  least  demand  that  W’hitefield  insert  in  the 
charter  a  clause  stipulating  a  Church  of  England  head  for  the 
institution. 

Seeker  fought  a  losing  battle  against  the  Bethesda  College 
project  until  August,  1766,  when  the  fall  of  the  Rockingham 
ministry  caused  Dartmouth  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  W  ith  Dartmouth  out  of  office,  the  Archbishop  felt 
renewed  hope  that  he  could  prevail  upon  the  Privy  Council  either 
to  block  or  to  alter  W’hitefield’s  scheme.”  That  he  was  accurate 
in  his  estimate  of  his  own  influence  was  proved  by  the  event. 


28.  William  Stevens  Perry,  ed..  Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the 
American  Colonial  Church  (Hartford,  1871),  II.  381. 

29.  Horace  Wemyss  Smith,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  William 
Bmith,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  1879),  I.  397. 


The  Case  of  the  Spanish  Deserters, 
1791-1793 

By  Richard  K.  Murdoch* 

Desertion  traditionally  has  been  the  most  serious  of 
military  crimes  and  is  especially  heinous  when  committed 
during  wartime.  Desertion  becomes  treason  only  if  the  per¬ 
petrator  “goes  over”  or  offers  protection  or  information  to  the 
enemy.  Under  most  systems  of  military  law  when  the  deserter 
is  apprehended,  he  is  tried  before  a  military  court,  and  in  many 
instances  the  death  penalty  is  mandatory  regardless  of  whether 
the  crime  was  committed  in  war  or  in  peace.  In  some  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  court  is  empowered  to  impose  whatever  sentence  it  may 
decide  while  in  others  it  is  forbidden  to  invoke  the  death  penalty 
unless  the  act  of  desertion  was  premeditated  and  was  committed 
during  wartime.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  although  desertion  is 
usually  dealt  with  in  a  military  court,  punishments  of  varying 
severity  are  inflicted.  An  additional  legal  complication  occurs 
when  the  deserter  seeks  refuge  in  another  country  where  the 
penalty  differs.  In  the  absence  of  a  recognized  treaty  or  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  apprehension  and  extradition  of  criminals,  the  two 
governments  may  find  it  impossible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  under¬ 
standing  for  the  return  of  deserters.  In  such  cases  there  is  no 
law  to  compel  the  country  of  refuge  to  give  up  the  culprits.  In  all 
likelihood  the  arresting  authorities  will  hesitate  to  return  the 
alleged  deserter  if  the  crime  charged  carries  a  lighter  penalty  in 
their  country  than  in  the  other.  On  the  other  hand  to  grant 
asylum  could  lead  to  strained  relations  and  to  a  certain  prestige 
for  successful  desertion.  If  peace  and  amity  exist  between  the  two 
countries,  the  local  border  officials  who  are  most  apt  to  apprehend 
deserters  frequently  will  reach  some  unofficial  agreement  on  a 
system  of  mutual  return  of  wanted  persons  disregarding  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  recognized  treaty  between  the  nv'o  countries  cover- 


•A  member  of  the  Department  of  History,  University  of  Georgia. 
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ing  this  legal  point.  Although  such  “frontier  agreements”  have 
been  known  throughout  the  ages  they  have  no  legal  status  and  are 
generally  renounced  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  officials  responsible  for  them.  Nevertheless  they  do 
satisfy  local  demands  and  are  an  excellent  example  of  settling 
frontier  problems  without  official  recourse  to  the  national  or 
home  governments. 

This  in  general  was  the  situation  that  prevailed  along  the  south¬ 
eastern  borders  of  the  United  States  in  the  years  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  constitution  but  before  the  newly 
established  government  could  take  a  firm  grip  on  all  the  problems 
facing  it.  Considerable  time  was  to  elapse  before  definite  directives 
from  the  Federal  agencies  of  control  could  reach  the  appropriate 
local  authorities  and  many  years  were  to  pass  before  the  new 
government  had  sufficient  agents  of  its  own  to  guarantee  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  terms  of  these  orders. 

Further  complicating  the  formulation  of  Federal  polic)’^  to  con¬ 
trol  all  foreign  relations  was  the  stubborn,  but  understandable, 
desire  of  many  of  the  state  governments  to  maintain  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  what  they  considered  to  be  their  “foreign  rela¬ 
tions.”  Georgia  certainly  was  no  exception,  for  the  governor  and 
his  council  had  handled  such  matters  for  several  years  with  little 
regard  to  the  infrequent  and  often  feeble  protests  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  and  there  was  nothing  in  1789,  to  convince  them 
to  change  their  attitude.  This  controversy  of  the  states  with  the 
new  Federal  government  is  so  well  known,  however,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  further  explanation  except  to  point  out  that  this 
unwillingness  to  give  up  these  powers  was  manifested  frequently 
in  a  stubborn  refusal  to  assist  the  newly  appointed  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  in  carrying  out  their  assigned  duties. 

There  were  additional  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of  most 
Georgians  to  cooperate  with  President  Washington’s  new  Federal 
appiointees.  Through  the  years  a  feeling  of  mistrust  bordering  on 
contempt  had  grown  up  among  the  Georgians  for  their  Spanish 
neighbors  living  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Marys  River.  Most  Geor¬ 
gians  were  convinced  that  the  frequent  and  bloody  Indian  depre- 
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dations  carried  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  the  result  of 
the  underhanded  dealings  of  the  agents  of  Spain  traveling  about 
in  the  Indian  lands.  As  long  as  there  was  a  Spaniard  left  in  the 
Floridas,  East  and  West,  and  in  Louisiana,  there  would  be  hos¬ 
tilities  with  the  Indians  as  it  was  generally  accepted  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  Madrid  was  uncompromisingly  committed 
to  restraining  the  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  a  strong  and  united  Indian  federation  to  carry  on  hos¬ 
tilities  with  the  new  republic  and  well  armed  with  the  latest 
Spanish  equipment.^ 

Thus  when  the  agents  of  the  Federal  government  announced 
that  a  policy  of  friendship  and  conciliation  with  Spain  was  planned 
and  that  there  was  hope  of  dealing  directly  with  the  Indians  to 
settle  the  long-standing  frontier  disputes,  the  Georgians  were  at 
first  unbelieving  and  then  increasingly  incensed  at  what  they 
considered  to  be  not  only  a  senseless  policy  but  also  an  interference 
in  matters  beyond  the  powers  of  the  new  government.  This  atti¬ 
tude  was  made  amply  manifest  when  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  New  York  were  published  in  Georgia  and  when  the  Secretary 
of  War  informed  the  governor  that  President  Washington  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  restrain  his  people  from  any  further  hostile  acts 
against  the  new  “allies  and  friends”  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  likewise  stressed  the  desirability  of  performing 
acts  of  friendship  toward  the  Spanish  officials  in  the  two  Floridas 
and  Louisiana. 

It  was  therefore  not  unexpected  that  when  the  first  small  force 
of  Federal  troops  was  sent  in  April,  1790,  to  take  up  a  position 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Marys  River  near  the  site  of  a  newly 
established  town  to  serv'e  both  as  a  customs  force  to  prevent 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  two  Spanish  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  to  the  United  States.  Josef  de  Jaudenes  and  Josef  Ignacio  dc 
Viar,  carried  on  a  lengthy  and  spirited  correspondence  concerning  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Spain  to  create  such  an  Indian  federation  in  the  southeast  with  the 
American  openly  accusing  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  of  acts  bordering  on 
open  hostility.  See  Josef  de  Jaudenes  and  Josef  Ignacio  de  Viar  to  Duke 
of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  May  29,  1793  with  all  enclosures.  Archlvo  Hls- 
torlco  Nacional,  legajo  (bundle)  3895.  Photostatic  copies  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Future  reference  to  this  source  will  be 
abbreviated  as  AHN,  Estado,  and  then  the  legaio  number.) 
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smuggling  and  also  as  a  border  guard  against  the  Indians,  the 
local  population  showed  no  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the 
troop  commander  in  carrying  out  his  duties.*  Giptain  Henry 
Burbeck,  an  artillery  officer  from  Massachusetts,  was  in  command 
of  this  small  detachment  of  Federal  dragoons  and  his  unyielding 
attitude  that  the  Federal  authority  was  always  paramount  did 
not  help  the  situation.*  He  soon  found  that  the  townspeople  were 
unwilling  to  associate  with  his  troops  although  the  store-keepers 
were  anxious  to  do  business  with  the  Federal  government  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  newly  constructed  fort  at  St.  Tammany.* 
Soon  after  taking  over  the  command  of  the  half-completed  fort. 
Captain  Burbeck  undertook  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  more 
influential  townsmen  in  a  program  of  improving  relations  with  the 
military.®  He  called  upon  the  justices  of  the  inferior  court  of 
Camden  County  and  on  the  one  Federal  agent,  James  Seagrove, 


2.  The  troops  were  transported  from  New  York  to  S.'ivannah  on  a  brig 
and  sloop-of-war,  reaching  the  latter  place  about  May  1.  Independent  Gazette 
(Philadelphia),  May  29,  1790.  The  “New  Town  of  St  Mary’s”  was  in  the 
process  of  being  laid  out  and  the  lands  allocated  in  November,  1789.  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  November  28,  1789.  It  was  situated  on 
flat  land  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Marys  River  and  faced 
a  wide  swampy  area  to  the  south  in  the  direction  of  Blast  Florida.  It  had 
originally  been  given  the  name  of  St  Patrick  but  this  was  soon  changed  to 
match  the  name  of  the  neighboring  river. 

3.  Henry  Burbeck  (1754-1848)  was  bom  in  Boston.  Massachusetts  and 
served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Third  Continental  Army 
as  an  artillery  officer.  He  was  a  captain  in  1786  when  he  was  first  sent 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  ending  up  in  Georgia  in  1790.  He 
was  promoted  to  major  while  still  serving  in  the  South  although  due  to 
some  technicality  he  did  not  serve  in  his  new  rank  for  some  time  after 
promotion  orders  were  sent  to  him.  After  being  removed  from  his  Georgia 
command  he  served  in  various  Federal  garrisons  finally  retiring  from 
active  duty  as  an  engineering  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
See  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  71,  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Major  General  Robert  Howe.  West  Point,  ()cto^r  24.  1779,  in  John 
C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The  Writings  of  George  Washington  from  the  Original 
Manuscript  Sources  1745-1799  (39  vols.,  Washington,  1931-1944),  XVII,  17-18. 

4.  The  Federal  post  at  St.  Tammany  was  a  small  wooden  stockade  on 
the  edge  of  the  river  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  town.  It  was  built  to 
accommodate  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and  appears  to  have  been  undefended 
by  any  artillery. 

5.  A  dispatch  from  the  War  Department  indicates  that  Burbeck  was 
already  in  south  Georgia  by  the  start  of  April,  1790,  perhaps  arriving  there 
ahead  of  his  command.  Elxtract  from  the  Secretary  of  War’s  Instructions 
to  (Captain  Henry  Burbeck,  War  Office,  Philadelphia,  April  8.  1790,  in 
American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations  (Wai.hington,  1832-1861),  I,  283. 
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recently  appointed  as  collector  of  the  port  of  St.  Marys.®  One 
of  the  more  perplexing  problems  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
frontier  that  the  captain  had  been  ordered  to  maintain  was  the 
apprehension  and  return  of  the  numerous  runaway  slaves  often 
hiding  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Marys  River  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  cross  to  the  relative  safety  of  the  Spanish  side. 
Attempts  to  regain  these  slaves  from  East  Florida  were  carried 
on  by  the  local  state  officials  who  did  not  welcome  Burbeck’s  offer 
of  assistance  as  they  regarded  this  as  interference  in  their  business. 
Eventually,  however,  when  they  were  unable  to  get  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  Spanish  authorities  in  St.  Augustine,  they  turned 
to  the  Captain  for  aid.^ 

In  addition  to  runaway  slaves,  escaping  criminals  and  militaiy’ 
deserters  from  the  state  militia  fled  to  East  Florida  hoping  to  find 
safety  beyond  the  St.  Marys  River.  As  in  the  case  of  runaway 
Negroes  the  local  authorities  in  St.  Marys  ignored  Burbeck’s 
proffered  assistance  in  approaching  the  Spanish  officials.  Later 
when  several  of  his  dragoons  deserted  and  fled  to  Spanish  territory, 
the  civil  authorities  rejected  the  captain’s  requests  for  aid  in  trying 
to  bring  about  the  return  of  all  military  personnel.  When  the 
Spanish  military  commanders  requested  that  several  of  their 
deserters  be  returned,  once  again  the  civil  authorities  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Burbeck’s  pleas.  As  a  result  a  ridiculous  situation  existed 
with  the  Georgians  refusing  to  help  in  the  apprehending  of 
Spanish  refugees  in  Georgia  even  though  they  had  no  love  for 
their  neighbors  to  the  south,  because  they  objected  so  violently 
to  the  Federal  policies  being  followed  in  dealing  with  frontier 
problems.  Burbeck  found  himself  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation 
as  far  as  the  Spanish  officials  were  concerned  as  they  could  not 
comprehend  what  seemed  to  them  an  act  of  down-right  treason 

6.  There  were  eleven  justices  of  the  inferior  court  appointed  for  Camden 
County  early  In  February,  1790.  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the 
State,  February  20,  1790.  Seagrove’s  appointment  as  collector  of  the  port 
at  St.  Marys  was  confirmd  by  the  Senate  on  August  5.  1789,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  that  he  actually  entered  upon  his  duties  for  almost  a  year. 

7.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  for  the  return  of 
runaway  slaves,  see  Richard  K.  Murdoch,  “The  Seagrove-W’hite  Stolen 
Property  Agreement  of  1797,”  In  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XLII  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1958),  258-76. 
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when  the  state  officials  disregarded  orders  from  Philadelphia.  In 
addition  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  direct  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  taking  over  his  frontier 
command.  He  had  been  told  in  his  preliminary  instructions  that 
“you  will  embrace  all  opportunities  of  evincing  the  most  cordial 
friendship  to  that  nation  [Spain],”  and  in  addition  he  “was  also 
ordered  to  conduct  himself  “with  perfect  temper  and  pioliteness” 
toward  both  the  local  population  and  the  inhabitants  of  East 
Florida.  He  was  further  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  under 
his  command  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  credit  to  their  uniform 
and  not  to  further  add  to  the  restless  spirit  along  the  frontier.* 
The  reluctance  of  the  local  authorities  to  assist  Burbeck  often 
caused  the  captain  to  lose  his  temper  and  to  forget  to  act  with 
the  “politeness”  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  employ  at  all  times. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  state  authorities  in  Savannah  and  Au¬ 
gusta  were  receiving  disquieting  reports  of  the  abusive  language 
the  captain  was  said  to  be  employing  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Camden  County  authorities. 

Actually  of  much  more  concern  to  Burbeck  than  the  search 
for  runaway  slaves  was  the  problem  created  by  desertions  from 
his  forces  and  also  from  those  of  the  Spanish  across  the  river. 
Desertions  from  both  state  militia  and  Federal  forces  were  nothing 
new  and  had  been  rife  throughout  the  entire  war  period  reaching 
alarming  proportions  during  those  moments  when  the  American 
cause  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  accounts  of  untold  desertions  during 
the  long  winter  at  V’^alley  Forge  and  during  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln’s  defense  of  Charleston  are  well  known.  Hundreds  of 
other  cases  were  reported  in  the  Indian  wars  in  the  twenty  years 
that  followed  the  Revolution.  Many  of  these  occurred  along  the 
southeastern  frontier  where  escape  to  Spanish  or  Indian  territory 
was  easy  and  where  recapture  was  almost  impossible.  The  situation 
eventually  became  so  serious  that  President  W’ashington  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  W’ar  during  the  summer  of  1792,  to  recommend 
the  enlistment  of  men  of  better  character  in  all  branches  of  the 

8.  Extract  from  the  Secretary  of  War’s  Instructions  to  Captain  Henry 
Burbeck,  ibid. 
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Federal  service.  He  wrote  Henry  Knox,  the  secretary,  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  quality  of  men  in  the  newly  formed 
companies  of  Federal  troops  in  the  southern  regions  was  very  low 
and  that  the  rate  of  desertion  “is  shameful,  and  it  calls  for  vigorous 
pursuits  and  exemplary  punishments.”®  All  his  life  Washington 
was  tom  between  a  realization  of  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  common 
soldier  and  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  tight  discipline. 

The  Spanish  were  also  experiencing  desertions  from  their  scat¬ 
tered  forces  although  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  in  the  case  of  the 
American  troops.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  Spanish  soldier 
in  his  tattered  uniform  wandering  about  in  south  Georgia.'®  The 
local  autliorities  eventually  made  some  effort  to  apprehend  persons 
of  this  sort  especially  if  there  were  reports  of  thefts  and  assaults. 
Thus  when  three  deserters  from  the  garrison  of  East  Florida 
sought  refuge  in  Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1791,  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  unusual  about  the  case.  Yet  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
this  occurrence  was  threatening  to  create  a  serious  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  well  as  ben^  een 
the  Federal  and  state  authorities.  As  has  been  implied  previously, 
no  treaty  existed  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  governing 
the  apprehending  and  extradition  of  criminals  although  plans  were 
then  underway  in  Philadelphia  to  initiate  negotiations  in  Madrid 
with  the  hope  of  convincing  the  royal  government  of  the  mutual 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  firm  agreement  on  this  matter." 


9.  George  Washington  to  Secretary  of  War,  Mt.  Vernon,  August  5,  1792, 
Fitzpatrick,  ed.  in  The  Writings  0/  George  Washington,  J^XXII,  107-109. 

10.  The  freedom  of  action  experienced  by  these  Spanish  deserters  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  1790’s  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  St. 
Augustine  was  drawn  from  the  Irish  Infantry  Regiment,  then  stationed  in 
Cuba,  and  names  such  as  Creagh,  O’Neill  and  Howard  sounded  more  like 
American  names  than  Spanish  to  most  of  the  local  population. 

11.  With  the  approval  of  President  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
been  trying  to  find  a  means  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  resolve  all  problems 
outstanding  between  the  two  countries  including  the  extradition  of  criminals. 
Preliminaries  began  in  December,  1791,  when  the  Spanish  government  in¬ 
formed  the  United  States  through  its  agents  in  Philadelphia  that  the  king 
might  be  inclined  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  December  22,  1791,  in  American 
atate  Papers.  Foreign  Relations,  I,  251-52.  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  William  Short  and  William  Carmichael  as  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  to  begin  negotiations  in  Madrid  on  matters  of  “general  harmony  of 
neighboring  and  friendly  nations.”  Jefferson  to  Jaudenes  and  Viar,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  23,  1792,  ibid.,  257. 
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The  case  of  these  three  deserters  was  destined  to  drag  on  for 
several  years  and  actually  threatened  to  terminate  the  treaty 
negotiations. 

Although  Burbeck’s  written  instructions  did  not  specifically 
cover  the  mutual  return  of  deserters,  the  captain  was  determined 
to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
been  told  to  maintain  the  best  possible  relations  with  the  Spanish 
authorities.  To  him  this  meant  close  cooperation  on  mutually 
important  problems.  To  initiate  a  closer  understanding  with  the 
officials  across  the  river  he  communicated  with  the  commander 
of  the  nearest  permanent  Spanish  outpost,  the  little  fort  of  San 
Vicente  Ferrer  on  the  St.  Johns  River,^^  suggesting  that  the  two 
of  them  confer  on  the  seizure  and  return  of  deserters  apprehended 
in  their  respective  areas  of  control.  Apparently  at  least  one  con¬ 
ference  was  held  by  the  two  men  who  called  in  the  commander 
of  the  temporary  Spanish  garrison  at  the  northern  end  of  Amelia 
Island  and  the  captain  of  the  gunboat  stationed  permanently  near 
the  Spanish  side  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Marys  River.^*  It  was 
agreed  quite  unofficially  and  without  anything  in  writing  that 
each  commander  w^ould  speedily  apprehend  all  known  deserters 
and  quietly  return  them  to  their  proper  garrison  without  making 
any  report  to  higher  authority.^^ 

At  about  the  same  time  that  he  met  with  the  Spanish  com- 
-  « 

12.  The  tiny  wooden  post  at  San  Vicente  Ferrer  was  erected  on  the  St. 
Johns  River  to  protect  the  crossing  from  the  northern  part  of  E]a8t  Florida 
to  St.  Augustine  and  to  prevent  an  enemy  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  town. 
It  was  utilised  after  1790  as  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  the 
northern  frontier  and  was  usually  garrisoned  by  at  least  thirty  men  with 
a  small  armed  gunboat  and  several  canoes  to  carry  supplies. 

13.  The  Spanish  maintained  a  small  roving  patrol  on  Amelia  Island  to 
keep  an  eye  on  American  shipping  entering  and  leaving  the  St.  Marys  River 
as  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  an  effort  to  take  over  the  trade  with 
the  Creek  Indians.  A  small  gunboat,  the  San  Tomas,  was  generally  an¬ 
chored  In  the  back  channel  to  the  west  of  the  island  to  Intercept  any  smug¬ 
glers  trying  to  Introduce  American  goods  Illegally  into  Blast  Florida  or 
trying  to  reach  the  St.  Johns  River  by  way  of  the  tortuous  inland  passage, 

14.  The  meeting  of  Burbeck  and  his  Spanish  counterparts  is  referred  to 
in  a  note  he  sent  to  Blast  Blorlda.  Henry  Burbeck  to  Sebastian  Creagh, 
Ft.  St  Tammany,  August  21,  1791,  enclosed  in  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Quesada 
to  Luis  de  Las  Casas.  St.  Augustine,  September  2.  1791,  enclosed  in  Las 
Casas  to  Conde  del  Campo-Alange.  Havana.  January  2.  1792,  enclosed  in 
Campo-AIange  to  Conde  de  Blorldablanca,  Aranjuet,  February  21,  1792, 
Blstado,  legajo  3898. 
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manders  on  this  matter,  Burbeck  held  a  similar  meeting  with 
Richard  Lang,  the  civilian  commissioner  appointed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  East  Florida  to  act  as  local  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  non- 
Spanish  population  living  between  the  St.  Marys  and  St.  Johns 
Rivers.^®  This  meeting  was  held  because  of  the  disappearance 
of  two  soldiers  from  Ft.  St.  Tammany  and  the  rumor  that  they 
had  sought  shelter  among  the  English-speaking  settlers  near  the 
St.  Johns  River.  Some  time  later  in  May  or  early  in  June,  1791, 
an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  tw'o  men  under  which  Lang 
apprehended  two  deserters  and  returned  them  to  the  American 
side  of  the  St.  Marys  River.*®  As  an  after-thought  he  wrote  to  St. 
Augustine  to  request  the  approval  of  Governor  Cespedes  for  what 
he  had  just  done.**  His  letter  arrived  while  Cespedes  was  in  the 
process  of  turning  his  office  over  to  his  successor,  Juan  Nepomu- 
ceno  de  Quesada,*®  and  apparently  was  completely  overlooked 
for  the  new  governor  did  not  reply  for  over  a  year.  At  that  time 
Quesada  informed  Lang  that  if  the  American  captain  was  still 
interested  in  preparing  an  agreement  on  the  return  of  deserters, 
he  should  be  told  to  send  his  official  propositions  in  writing  di¬ 
rectly  to  St.  Augustine  in  order  that  they  might  then  be  referred 
to  Havana  for  the  final  decision  of  the  captain-general.  The  gov- 


15.  Richard  Lang,  a  native  of  Georgia,  moved  across  the  St.  Marys  River 
to  take  up  a  land  grant  under  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Order  of  1790.  invit¬ 
ing  Americans  to  settle  in  East  Florida  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
was  appointed  temporary  justice  of  the  peace  and  militia  commander  l)y 
the  governor  and  was  regarded  for  several  years  as  a  reliable  agent  among 
the  non-Spanish  population  living  in  the  area  between  the  two  rivers. 

16.  The  agreement  reached  by  Lang  and  Burbeck  is  outlined  in  the 
former’s  letter  to  the  governor  in  St.  Augustine.  Copy  of  the  summary  of 
the  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  St.  Marys  River  [Lang]  to  the 
Governor  of  St.  Augustine,  [St.  Marys  River],  June  16,  1790,  enclosed  in 
Quesada  to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  September  2,  1791,  enclosed  in 
Casas  to  Campo-Alange,  Havana,  January  2,  1792,  enclosed  in  Campo- 
Alange  to  Ploridablanca,  Aranjuez,  February  21,  1792,  ibid. 

17.  Vicente  Manuel  de  Cespedes  was  named  governor  of  East  Florida 
after  the  province  was  turned  over  by  the  English  in  1784.  He  relinnulshed 
his  duties  to  his  successsor,  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Quesada.  in  July,  1790. 

18.  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Quesada  took  over  the  reins  of  office  in  July. 
1790,  and  spent  much  of  his  first  year  in  reviewing  the  actions  of  his 
predecessor. 
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emor  was  clearly  implying  that  he  did  not  regard  the  agreement 
Lang  and  Burbeck  had  made  as  having  any  validity.^* 

During  the  year  that  Lang’s  letter  lay  unanswered  on  the  new 
governor’s  desk,  deserters  were  apprehended  and  returned  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  on  the  assumption  that  these  actions  had  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  governor.  On  his  part,  Captain  Burbeck  made 
no  effort  to  inform  Major  Henry  Gaither,^  his  immediate  su¬ 
perior  in  the  southern  region,  that  he  had  reached  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  local  Spanish  authorities  on  the  return  of  deserters. 
Still  considering  his  actions  to  be  authorized  by  his  instructions, 
Burbeck  renewed  the  verbal  agreements  when  the  commanders 
of  San  Vicente  Ferrer  and  the  Spanish  gunboat  were  replaced. 

The  subject  of  the  return  of  deserters  was  discussed  officially 
during  the  short  visit  that  James  Seagrove,  the  aforementioned 
collector  of  customs  at  St.  Marys,^^  made  to  St.  Augustine  in 
August,  1791,  at  the  request  of  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  mutual  return  of  runaway  Negro 
slaves.^^  It  is  not  clear  whether  Seagrove  brought  up  the  matter 
of  deserters  at  the  request  of  Jefferson  or  because  he  had  been 
asked  to  do  so  by  Burbeck  with  whom  he  had  become  very 


19.  Quesada  to  Lang,  St.  Augustine,  June  28,  1791,  enclosed  in  Quesada 
to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  September  2,  1791,  enclosed  In  Las  Casas  to 
Campo-Alange.  Havana,  January  2,  1792,  enclosed  in  Campo-Alange  to 
Floridablanca,  Aranjues,  February  21,  1792,  ibid. 

20.  Henry  Gaither  was  the  ranking  Federal  military  officer  in  the  south¬ 
ern  region  and  was  usually  In  command  of  detachments  of  Federa.  troops 
attempting  to  enforce  the  peace  between  the  Georgians  and  the  Creek  Indians. 
He  bMame  very  unpopular  because  of  his  staunch  support  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  New  York. 

21.  James  Seagrove  had  come  to  Georgia  in  1786  from  New  York  and 
soon  settled  down  In  Camden  County  as  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the 
new  town  that  was  to  become  St.  Marys.  He  was  appointed  Federal  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  at  St.  Marys  in  1789,  and  often  served  as  intermediary 
between  both  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  the  government  of 
Elast  Florida. 

22.  That  Seagrove  was  actually  appointed  as  an  official  agent  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  stating  that  James  Seagrove 
was  "duly  authorized  to  act  there  [St.  Augustine]  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  Jefferson  to  [?],  Philadelphia,  December  15,  1791,  as 
printed  in  Augiuta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  April  7,  1792. 
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friendly  during  the  captain’s  long  stay  at  Ft.  St.  Tammany.**  The 
governor  and  Seagrove  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  concerning 
deserters  or  other  escaped  criminals  seeking  refuge  in  East  Florida 
or  the  United  States.  Governor  Quesada  later  stated  that  Seagrove 
said  that  their  agreement  on  runaway  slaves  ought  to  be  extended 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact,  to  include  deserters.**  Upon  his  return 
to  his  home  near  St.  Marys,  the  American  negotiator  communi¬ 
cated  the  news  of  his  talks  with  the  governor  to  Captain  Burbeck. 

Next  Seagrove  set  to  work  on  his  official  report  to  Jefferson 
and  while  he  was  thus  occupied  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
local  justices  of  the  inferior  court  of  Camden  County  that  three 
soldiers,  apparentlly  deserters  from  the  Spanish  garrison  at  St. 
Augustine,  had  appeared  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river.  After 
stealing  a  boat  from  a  plantation  near  the  military  post  at  San 
\’^icente  Ferrer,  they  had  made  their  way  through  the  tortuous 
back  channels  connecting  the  St.  Johns  and  St.  Marys  rivers.  Sea- 
grove  at  once  communicated  this  information  to  Captain  Burbeck 
at  Ft.  St.  Tammany,  urging  him  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
apprehend  the  escapees  and  to  hold  them  securely  until  the  nearest 
Spanish  commander  could  be  asked  if  he  desired  their  return 
to  East  Florida.*®  Burbeck  agreed  with  this  advice  and  requested 
the  local  magistrates  in  St.  Marys  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  the 
deserters  but  was  vigorously  rebuffed.  He  then  sent  a  squad  of 
men  to  the  location  reported  to  be  the  hiding-place  of  the  three 
and  were  brought  under  guard  to  Ft.  St.  Tammany  where  they 
men.  They  were  soon  apprehended,  making  no  show  of  resistance. 


23.  Seagrove  attended  the  receptions  tendered  Washington  during  the 
latter’s  visit  to  Savannah  in  May,  1791,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
trip  the  Georgian  made  to  St.  Augustine  in  August  may  have  been  discussed 
at  that  time.  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  May  21.  1791; 
Freeman's  Gazette,  June  1,  1791. 

24.  For  an  account  of  the  negotiations  between  Seagrove  and  Governor 
Quesada  concerning  the  return  of  runaway  Negro  slaves,  see  Murdoch,  “The 
Seagrove-Whlte  Stolen  Property  Agreement  of  1797.” 

25.  Seagrove  wrote  to  Governor  Quesada  to  Inform  him  of  arriving  home 
safely  after  his  visit  to  St.  Augustine.  He  took  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mention  to  the  governor  that  three  deserters  had  been  apprehended 
near  St.  Marya.  Seagrove  to  Quesada,  St.  Patricks  on  the  St.  Marys,  August 
16.  1791,  enclosed  in  Quesada  to  Las  Casas.  St.  Augustine.  September  2,  1791, 
enclosed  in  Las  Casas  to  Campo-Alange,  Havana.  January  2.  1792,  enclosed 
in  Campo-Alange  to  Floridablanca,  Aranjuez,  February  21,  1792,  AHN, 
Estado,  legajo  3895. 
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were  put  into  the  little  jailhouse  to  await  further  developments. 
The  building  in  which  they  were  shut  up  was  actually  a  store¬ 
house  and  was  not  equipped  with  a  locked  door  and  one  of  the 
three  deserters  disappeared  during  the  night.  There  is  evidence 
that  his  escape  was  aided  by  some  of  the  local  population  whose 
sympathies  were  with  anyone  desirous  of  avoiding  Spanish  con¬ 
trol.  Although  the  escaped  prisoner  managed  to  put  twenty  miles 
behind  him  by  next  morning,  he  was  recaptured  without  a  struggle 
late  the  next  day  by  a  scouting  party  sent  out  by  Burbeck.  When 
returned  to  the  fort,  he  was  trussed  up  and  tied  to  a  tree  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  escape.** 

The  American  commander  did  not  want  to  hold  the  other  two 
prisoners  any  longer  than  necessary  and  even  while  his  scouts 
were  out  searching  for  the  missing  man,  an  armed  guard  was 
assigned  to  return  the  two  soldiers  to  the  sergeant  commanding 
the  tiny  Spanish  detachment  guarding  Amelia  Island.  Here  they 
were  turned  over  upon  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  commander  at  San  Vicente  Ferrer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  while  the  American  detachment  was  still 
on  the  island,  they  saw  the  two  prisoners  handed  over  to  the 
captain  of  the  gunboat,  San  Tonias,  which  had  been  anchored  in 
the  St.  Marys  River  to  act  as  communication  with  St.  Augustine.” 
The  recaptured  prisoner  was  returned  in  a  similar  fashion  the  day 
after  his  apprehension.  As  Burbeck  indicated  in  the  two  letters 
he  sent  along  with  the  prisoners  to  explain  his  actions,  he  wras 
performing  these  acts  in  accordance  to  the  agreement  reached 
earlier  with  the  local  Spanish  frontier  commanders.” 


26.  Captain  Burbeck's  two  letters  to  the  Spanish  commander  at  San 
Vicente  Ferrer  contain  a  full  report  of  the  capture  of  the  three  deserters. 
Burbeck  to  Commanding  Officer,  Ft.  St.  Tammany,  August  21  and  22.  1791, 
enclosed  in  Quesada  to  Las  Casas.  St.  Augustine,  September  2.  1791,  en¬ 
closed  In  Las  Casas  to  Campo-Alangc,  Havana,  January  2,  1792,  enclosed  In 
Campo-Alange  to  Florldablanca,  Aranjuez,  February  21,  1792.  ibid. 

27.  The  Spanish  generally  found  it  safer  to  communicate  with  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  by  water  rather  than  by  the  overland  route. 

28.  Burbeck  to  Commanding  Officer,  Ft.  St.  Tammany,  August  21  and 
22.  1791,  enclosed  in  Quesada  to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  September  2, 
1791,  enclosed  In  Las  Casas  to  Campo-Alange,  Havana.  January  2,  1792, 
enclosed  In  Campo-Alange  to  Florldablanca.  Aranjuez.  February  21.  1792. 
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When  the  second  American  escort  party  departed,  the  captain 
of  the  San  Tomas  promised  to  deliver  Burbeck’s  two  letters  to 
Captain  Sebastian  Creagh,  commander  of  the  post  at  San  Vicente 
Ferrer.^  The  captain  kept  his  word  after  making  the  trip  up  the 
St.  Johns  River  to,  the  little  fort.  Captain  Creagh  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  have  the  three  prisoners  handed  over  to  him  and  at  once 
ordered  them  put  under  heavy  guard  until  such  time  as  the  gover¬ 
nor  informed  him  what  to  do  with  them.  Governor  Quesada  was 
equally  surprised,  especially  at  Burbeck’s  reference  to  a  “frontier 
agreement”  on  the  mutual  return  of  deserters.  He  ordered  Creagh 
to  hand  over  the  three  men  to  an  armed  escort  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  overland  from  St.  Augustine  with  orders  to  return  the  prisoners 
to  Fort  San  Marcos  for  imprisonment  until  he  determined  what 
steps  he  should  take  against  them.*®  As  an  after-thought  the  gov¬ 
ernor  ordered  Creagh  to  thank  Captain  Burbeck  by  letter  and 
to  advise  him  that  as  far  as  he,  the  governor,  knew  there  were 
no  American  deserters  anywhere  in  his  province.®'  When  the 
letter  that  Creagh  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  finally  reached  Ft. 
St.  Tammany,  the  governor’s  statement  that  there  were  no  Ameri¬ 
can  deserters  in  Blast  Florida,  strengthened  Burbeck’s  belief  that 
Quesada  was  implying  that  if  there  had  been  any  or  ever  were 
any  in  the  future,  they  would  be  returned  at  once  to  American 
soil. 

Had  the  facts  borne  out  the  captain’s  belief,  the  case  of  the 
three  Spanish  deserters  might  have  ended  with  Creagh’s  brief 
note  of  thanks.  Governor  Quesada  personally  knew  of  no  earlier 
agreement  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  deserters  and  as  Burbeck’s 
letters  clearly  indicated  that  his  actions  had  been  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  an  understanding  did  exist  that  bound  the  Spanish 

29.  Sebastian  Creagh,  an  Irishman,  was  captain  in  the  Third  Cuban 
Battalion  and  was  commander  of  the  post  at  San  Vicente  Ferrer  from  1790 
to  1792.  Some  time  later  he  became  involved  in  an  altercation  with  his 
superiors  and  fled  to  the  United  States  where  he  tried  to  gain  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  agents  in  his  case. 

30.  Fort  San  Msrcos  was  the  strongest  military  fortification  in  Elast 
Florida  and  it  dominated  the  town  of  St.  Augustine. 

31.  Governor  to  Creagh,  St.  Augustine,  August  24,  1791,  enclosed  in 
Quesada  to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  September  2,  1791,  enclosed  in  Las 
Casas  to  Campo-Alange,  Havana,  January  2,  1792,  enclosed  in  Campo-Alange 
to  Floridablanca,  Aranjuet,  February  21,  1792,  ibid. 
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to  return  all  American  deserters  across  the  St.  Marys  River,  he 
was  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  act  in  this  case.  He  eventually 
realized  that  by  accepting  the  return  of  the  three  Spanish  prisoners 
without  protest  his  subordinates  had  perhaps  strengthened  Bur- 
beck’s  belief  that  he  now  had  the  right  to  demand  the  return  of 
any  American  soldiers  who  might  turn  up  in  East  Florida  at  some 
later  dare.  The  governor  was  a  relatively  cautious  man,  some  even 
called  him  timid,  and  as  he  had  never  received  orders  of  this  sort 
from  higher  authority,  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  step  on  his 
own  initiative  that  might  lead  to  later  censure  by  his  superiors. 
He  was  bothered  by  the  thought  that  Burbeck  might  have  been 
given  the  impression  that  the  three  Spanish  deserters  were  going 
to  receive  the  same  punishment  meted  out  to  American  deserters 
under  the  same  conditions. 

The  governor’s  fears  on  this  last  point  were  well  grounded 
for  that  is  exactly  what  Burbeck  assumed  to  be  the  case.  The 
captain  knew  from  experience  in  the  Continental  Army  that  de¬ 
sertion  was  a  serious  crime  but  was  generally  handled  with  modera¬ 
tion  in  peace  time,  and  Spain  was  at  peace  in  the  summer  of  1791. 
As  a  veteran  of  over  fifteen  years  in  the  Continental  and  Federal 
service  he  was  well  aware  that  military  trials  and  punishments 
handed  out  for  military  crimes  were  still  regulated  in  the  United 
States  by  the  “Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Continental  Army” 
as  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776.  According  to 
Article  I  of  Action  VI  of  this  statute,  “All  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  having  received  pay,  or  having  been  duly  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  convicted  of  having  deserted 
the  same,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a 
courtma’tial  shall  be  inflicted.”**  The  “Rules  and  Regulations” 
of  1776,  amended  and  amplified  the  brief  military  code  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  adopted  in  June  of  the  previous  year  in  which  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  the  death  penalty  and  which  had  left  the  degree 
of  punishment  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military  court.**  The 
commonest  punishment  for  desertion  from  both  Federal  and  state 

3T  Journal  of  Congress  from  nH  to  1788  (Washington,  1823),  I, 
482-93. 

33.  Ibid.,  91. 
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units  was  either  a  certain  number  of  lashes  laid  on  in  a  public 
ceremony  or  a  run  through  the  gauntlet,  often  performed  two  or 
three  times.*^  It  was  the  general  practice  to  force  the  deserter  to 
complete  his  enlistment  time  although  it  was  not  until  1802,  that 
Congress  officially  established  that  this  be  done,  often  under 
severe  restrictions  on  personal  liberty.*®  Still  later,  in  1823,  the 
use  of  the  lash  and  the  gauntlet  were  discontinued  as  punishment 
for  all  military  crimes  with  the  sole  exception  of  deserrion.**  All 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  later  the  War  of  1812,  even 
when  the  American  cause  was  in  its  darkest  hours,  the  death 
penalty  was  seldom  enforced  even  at  a  time  when  desertion  had 
become  a  national  scandal.  General  Washington  arbitrarily  re¬ 
duced  the  death  penalty  except  in  those  cases  where  it  was  proven 
clearly  that  the  deserter  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  and  had  thus 
compounded  desertion  with  treason. 

Never  having  had  any  reason  to  do  so,  Burbeck  had  made  no 
study  of  Spanish  military  law  and  therefore  was  completely 
ignorant  of  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  punishment  for  desertion. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  he  had  returned  the  three  men 
to  Florida  that  he  learned  that  they  were  faced  with  the 
mandatory  death  penalty.  Then,  just  as  Governor  Quesada  had 
anticipated,  Burbeck  appealed  to  him  either  to  return  the  deserters 
to  American  control  or  guarantee  not  to  deal  with  them  more 
harshly  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  sentenced 
by  an  American  court  martial.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  captain 
discovered  to  his  amazement  that  the  royal  ordinances  governing 
the  Spanish  army  were  very  different  from  the  “Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions”  of  1776,  with  which  he  was  familiar.  According  to  Spanish 
military  law,  “those  who  desert  to  foreign  countries,  be  it  in  war 
or  peace,  if  they  shall  be  apprehended  within  my  dominions  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  league  from  the  border  of  foreign 
soil,  shall  be  shot  in  whatever  numbers  they  may  be  when  appre- 

34.  The  moBt  frequently  applied  punishment  was  100  lashes  although 
cases  were  recorded  when  as  many  as  400  lashes  were  administered. 

36.  Alexander  Macomb,  The  Practice  of  Court  Martials  (New  York,  1841), 
135. 

36.  Ibid.,  78. 
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bended.””  In  theory  this  regulation  would  not  have  applied  to 
the  three  deserters  in  this  case  as  they  were  not  apprehended  by  ’* 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Spanish  territory  either  on  the  way  to 
the  United  States  or  after  having  been  there  and  on  the  return 
to  East  Florida.  Quesada,  however,  regarded  them  as  “appre¬ 
hended”  on  Spanish  soil  as  soon  as  they  were  turned  over  by  the 
American  patrol  to  the  sergeant  on  Amelia  Island. 

In  addition  Burbeck  learned  that  according  to  the  Laws  of  the 
Indies,  the  compilation  of  the  statutes  governing  both  the  civilian 
and  military  administration  of  the  colonies,  any  soldier  deserting 
from  his  organization  after  having  received  a  full  uniform  and 
his  first  monthly  pay  was  to  be  recaptured  as  soon  as  possible  by 
any  means  available  to  his  commanding  officer.  Once  back  in 
Spanish  custody  he  was  to  be  “punished  severely”  in  a  public 
ceremony  and  this  according  to  the  military  ordinances  then  in 
effect  meant  the  death  penalty  by  either  shooting  or  hanging 
regardless  of  whether  the  nation  was  at  peace  or  at  war  when 
the  act  of  desertion  took  place.**  Unlike  the  view  held  in  the 
United  States  and  expressed  in  its  statutes,  the  Spanish  considered 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  deserter  was  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  actions  of  his  subordinates.  Heavy  fines  and 
loss  of  promotion  status  were  often  inflicted  on  officers  who  were 
unable  to  prevent  frequent  desertions  from  their  units.**  It  was 
not  unknown  for  a  commanding  officer  to  be  removed  in  disgrace 
from  his  position  and  even  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  period  if 


37.  Ordenamas  de  8u  Majestad  para  el  regimen,  diaciplina,  subordinacion, 
y  servicio  de  sue  exercitoa  (2  vola.,  Madrid,  1768),  II,  349.  Another  article 
In  the  Ordenamaa  (Article  94)  gave  the  commander  of  each  frontier  post 
the  sole  right  to  determine  if  he  thought  that  the  deserter  was  making  his 
way  toward  foreign  territory  when  apprehended,  and  if  the  officer  decided 
that  such  was  the  case,  the  culprit  was  to  be  shot  at  once.  Ibid.,  II.  349. 

38.  A  Royal  Order  of  June  28,  1599,  established  that  deserters  should  be 
“punished  with  severity"  as  an  example  to  others  and  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  further  Insult  to  the  king’s  honor.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
this  meant  the  death  penaly.  Recopilacion  de  loa  leyea  de  loa  Reinoa  de 
laa  Indiaa  (4  vols.  in  2,  Madrlad,  1841,)  II,  52,  Law  XVII,  Book  III,  'Title  IV. 

39.  A  Royal  Order  of  February  22,  1613,  established  the  cash  penalty  to 
be  extracted  for  each  desertion.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  unit  from 
which  the  desertion  took  place  was  normally  required  to  pay  100  ducats  for 
each  of  his  missing  men.  Recopilacion  de  loa  leyea.  III,  291,  Law  XLIX,  Book 
IX.  'ntle  XXI. 
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the  Crown  was  convinced  that  he  had  not  exerted  the  proper  effort 
to  recover  his  missing  personnel  and  in  meting  out  punishment 
to  those  suspected  of  attempting  to  desert.*®  Part  of  the  Spanish 
philosophy  of  justice  was  to  make  punishment  of  crime  so  dreadful 
as  to  act  as  a  deterent  to  further  misdeeds  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  Spanish  government  was  determined  that  desertions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  from  organizations  stationed  along  the  frontiers  of 
North  America,  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum  lest  the  dan¬ 
gerous  impression  be  gained  by  Spain’s  neighbors  that  her  military 
forces  were  in  a  weakened  and  discontented  state.*^  It  was  also 
feared  that  these  malcontents  might  flee  across  the  international 
boundary  into  the  United  States  and  offer  to  assist  those  restless 
Americans  who  were  continually  plotting  against  their  neighbors 
to  the  south.** 

It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  Governor  Quesada  was  well 
enough  informed  on  the  Lcnvs  of  the  Indies  to  be  aware  of  the 
penalty  for  desertion  both  for  the  persons  directly  involved  and 
for  the  officer  in  command  of  the  culprits.  The  possibility  that 
an  agreement  on  the  return  and  treatment  of  deserters  might  have 
been  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  the 
international  level  without  his  knowledge  caused  the  governor 
much  worry.  This  possibility  so  complicated  the  case  of  the  three 
deserters  in  his  mind  that  he  decided  that  an  appeal  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  superior  in  Cuba  was  in  order.  This  official,  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  was  also  the  captain-general  and  in  this  capacity  main¬ 
tained  direct  military  control  over  his  subordinates  in  the  two 
Floridas  as  well  as  in  Louisiana.  Quesada  therefore  ordered  the 

40.  The  same  Royal  Order  of  February  22,  1613,  stated  that  if  as 
many  as  ten  desertions  occurred  from  a  single  military  unit,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  command  and  was  then  to  be  held  for 
further  investigation  as  a  preliminary  to  a  trial.  Ihid. 

41.  This  desire  to  use  the  punishment  for  desertion  as  a  deterrent  to 
other  such  cases  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  penalty  for  desertion  to  the 
Moors  in  the  fighting  in  North  Africa.  In  such  cases  it  was  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  death  by  strangulation  upon  the  gallows.  Ordenamaa  de  8u  Majeatad, 
II,  350. 

42.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  any  assistance  offered  Americans 
in  their  numerous  plans  to  attack  East  Florida  came  from  other  Americans 
who  had  moved  to  that  province  after  the  1790  royal  order  inviting  new 
settlers  from  the  north  to  take  up  free  land  grants  on  the  king’s  domain. 
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suspension  of  all  legal  action  against  the  three  deserters  until  he 
could  consult  directly  with  Luis  dc  Las  Gisas,  the  governor- 
general/*  As  a  precautionary  measure  he  ordered  the  three  men 
to  be  locked  up  in  the  tightest  cell  in  Fort  San  Marcos.  The  guards 
were  warned  to  make  certain  that  they  were  kept  incommunicado 
and  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  prevent  their  confessing  to  a 
priest.*^ 

Quesada  prepared  a  full  report  on  all  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  day  the  three  men  fled  from  his  province  to  Georgia  and  in¬ 
cluded  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between 
his  office  and  the  frontier  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  He 
posed  three  major  questions  for  Las  Gisas  to  answer:  what  was 
he  to  do  with  three  men  now  held  incommunicado  in  a  cell  at 
Fort  San  Marcos  in  the  light  of  Giptain  Burbeck’s  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  a  frontier  agreement  covering  such  cases;  was 
there  an  official  agreement  of  any  sort,  written  or  oral,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  one  that  Burbeck  had  mentioned  so  often  in  his  dis- 
{>atches;  and  if  no  such  agreement  did  exist,  what  was  he,  the 
governor,  to  do  in  the  future  in  respect  to  American  deserters 
turning  up  in  Elast  Florida  and  whose  return  was  demanded  by 
the  American  authorities  in  Georgia?*® 

W’hen  this  dispatch  with  all  the  appended  documents  reached 
Havana,  Las  was  just  as  baffled  as  his  subordinate  in  St. 

Augustine.  He  called  his  council  together  and  they  sat  as  a  junta 
de  ^uerra  to  try  to  reach  some  decision  on  the  governor’s  questions 
as  they  involved  some  basic  Spanish  colonial  policy.*®  It  was  fin¬ 
ally  decided  by  all  that  the  matter  was  too  complicated  for  them 
and  Las  Gisas  was  advised  to  prepare  a  dispatch  for  Madrid  list- 


43.  Luis  de  Lae  Casas  j  Arogorri  was  a  most  capable  official  who  held 
the  post  of  OoTernor-Oeneral  of  Cuba  and  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana  from  1790  to  1796.  For  a  short  but  comprehensive 
biography,  see  Diedowrio  Eticiclopedico  Hitpano-Americano  de  Literatura. 
Ciencias  y  Aries  (Barcelona,  1888-1889),  IV,  863-64. 

44.  Quesada  to  Las  Casas,  St  Augustine,  September  2,  1791,  enclosed  in 
Las  Casas  to  Campo-Alange,  Havana,  January  2,  1792,  enclosed  in  (?ampo- 
Alange  to  Floridablanca,  Aranjues,  February  21,  1792,  AHN,  Estado,  legajo 
3895. 

45.  IhUL. 

46.  Any  advisory  council  meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  a  purely  military 
nature  are  usually  called  a  junta  de  guerra,  or  military  council. 
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ing  all  the  pertinent  points  and  including  copies  of  all  the  im¬ 
portant  documents  including  a  statement  that  the  junta  had  care¬ 
fully  considered  the  entire  matter  before  deciding  to  refer  it  to 
Madrid.  The  dispatch  was  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the 
Conde  de  Campo-Alange,*^  with  a  request  that  the  case  of  the 
three  deserters  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Qiuncil  of 
State,  Spain’s  highest  governing  body,^*  for  its  advice  and  action. 
The  choice  of  the  Minister  of  War  rather  than  the  Minister  of 
State  was  because  of  Las  Casas’  position  of  captain-general,  or 
military  commander  of  Cuba,  which  made  him  responsible  to  the 
first  minister  rather  than  the  second.  Las  Casas  and  his  council 
apparently  considered  this  case  to  be  a  military  rather  than  a 
diplomatic  matter.  While  awaiting  an  answer  from  Madrid  he 
wrote  to  St.  Augustine  commending  Quesada  for  his  decision 
to  suspend  punishing  the  three  men  and  advising  him  of  his  action 
in  informing  Madrid  of  the  case.  He  ordered  the  governor  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  keeping  the  three  culprits 
under  lock  and  key  until  such  time  as  he  might  received  orders 
to  the  contrary.  He  likewise  suggested  that  Quesada  inform  the 
two  diplomatic  agents  in  Philadelphia  of  the  entire  affair  with  the 
appropriate  documents,  especially  all  letters  from  Burbeck,  so 
that  they  might  consult  with  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
to  ascertain  his  official  views  on  the  case.  Las  Casas  implied  that 
Burbeck’s  conduct  was  a  bit  strange  for  a  military  commander, 
acting  as  he  did  without  apparent  consultation  with  his  superiors.^* 

When  the  lengthy  dispatch  from  Havana  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  of  War  he  decided  it  was  concerned  more 
with  international  diplomacy  than  with  military  matters  and 
properly  should  be  handled  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign 

47.  Manuel  Maria  de  Negrette  y  de  la  Torre,  Oonde  de  Campo-Alange, 
was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Universal  Department  of  War 
for  Spain  and  the  Indies  (Minister  of  W'ar  for  short)  by  Charles  IV  in  1790. 
For  a  short  biography  of  the  Conde  de  Campo-Alange,  see  Diccionario 
Enciclopedico,  XIV,  863. 

48.  The  Council  of  State  (Ck>nsejo  de  Estado)  comprised  the  chief  min¬ 
isters  of  the  king  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  State  in  the 
absence  of  the  monarch.  Documents  were  signed  by  the  council  ministers 
“por  el  Rey,”  or  in  the  king’s  name. 

49.  Las  (Tasas  to  Campo-Alange,  Havana,  January  2,  1792,  AHN  Estado, 
legajo  3895. 
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Affairs,  especially  in  view  of  the  possible  existence  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  unknown  to  him.  He  therefore  forwarded  it  to  the  Ginde 
de  Floridablanca  with  a  covering  letter  requesting  full  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  all  existing  regulations  on  the  handling  of  deserters  who 
had  fled  to  foreign  soil  and  asking  the  chief  minister  whether  any 
agreement  existed  with  the  United  States  or  between  the  frontier 
military  commanders  concerning  the  mutual  return  of  such  cul¬ 
prits.®®  As  an  interim  measure  the  Minister  of  War  drafted  a  reply 
to  Las  Casas  ordering  the  captain-general  to  inform  Governor 
Quesada  that  it  was  the  established  policy  of  the  royal  govern¬ 
ment  to  avoid  all  further  entanglements  with  the  United  States. 
Quesada  should  therefore  continue  to  hold  the  three  deserters 
incommunicado  and  without  trial  until  such  time  as  the  Council 
of  State  could  send  more  definite  orders  about  their  ultimate 
disposition.®^  If  Captain  Burbeck  had  the  temerity  to  protest 
against  this  delaying  action  he  was  to  be  informed  it  was  a  matter 
of  Spanish  policy  and  that  if  still  insistent  he  could  consult 
with  his  own  government  which  in  turn  was  free  to  communicate 
through  the  appropriate  channels  to  the  American  minister  in 
Madrid.®* 

The  Conde  de  Campo-Alange  was  forced  to  wait  some  time 
for  a  reply  to  his  letter  of  February  21,  1792,  for  just  seven  days 
after  he  sent  his  request  for  additional  information  to  the  Minister 
of  State,  Charles  IV  relieved  the  Conde  de  Floridablanca  of  the 
office  that  he  had  held  for  fifteen  years,  replacing  him  temporarily 
by  the  Conde  de  Aranda.®®  When  the  new  minister  finally  took 


50.  Jose  Monino,  Conde  de  Floridablanca,  served  as  First  Secretary  of 
State  for  both  Charles  III  and  his  son,  Charles  IV,  from  1777,  when  he  re¬ 
placed  Grimaldi,  to  1792,  when  he  was  suddenly  relieved  of  his  duties 
due  in  large  part  to  his  French  policy  which  was  unpopular  with  the  Queen. 
For  a  short  biography,  see  Diccionario  Enciclopedico,  XIV,  427-28. 

51.  Spanish  law  did  not  require  the  use  of  warrants  or  stipulate  that 
prisoners  be  tried  within  a  certain  length  of  time  or  released  from  prison. 

52.  Campo-Alange  to  Floridablanca,  [Palace?],  March  1,  1792,  AHN,  Estado, 
legajo  3898. 

53.  Pedro  Pablo  Abarca  y  Bolea,  Conde  de  Aranda,  long  time  Spanish 
minister  to  France,  took  over  the  office  of  the  Flrct  Secretary  of  State 
when  Floridablanca  was  dismissed.  He,  too,  was  soon  removed,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1792,  because  of  his  attempt  to  keep  the  peace  with  France  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  from  the  Queen  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Austria. 
He  was  followed  in  office  by  the  Queen’s  new  favorite,  Manuel  de  Godoy, 
the  Duke  of  Alcudia,  the  future  Prince  of  the  Peace.  For  a  short  biography, 
see  Diccionario  Enciclopedico,  I,  53. 
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up  the  case  of  the  three  deserters,  he  first  consulted  with  his  pre¬ 
decessor  before  sending  a  reply  to  the  Minister  of  War.  When 
his  answer  finally  reached  the  desk  of  the  Conde  de  Campo- 
Alange,  it  advised  that  there  were  no  agreements  with  the  United 
States  concerning  the  mutual  return  of  escaped  criminals  and 
military  deserters  although  negotiations  were  about  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  this  direction.  TThe  new  Minister  of  State  agreed  with  the 
Minister  of  War  that  Quesada  had  acted  properly  in  suspending 
judgment  against  the  three  deserters  and  in  asking  the  advice  of 
his  superior  in  Havana.  He  recommended  that  the  governor  of 
East  Florida  be  informed  that  although  such  “border  agreements” 
carried  no  weight  in  international  diplomacy,  if  such  a  one  did 
exist  between  the  local  frontier  commanders,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  an  extra-legal  means  of  dealing  with  local  problems  and  should 
be  kept  in  force  as  long  as  it  was  useful  and  did  not  openly  violate 
Spanish  statutes.  In  this  way  when  the  three  deserters  were 
brought  to  trial  they  need  not  be  sentenced  to  death  as  the  Spanish 
military  law  merely  stated  that  desertion  was  to  be  punished 
“severely.”  Thus  Burbeck  would  have  no  reason  to  feel  that  he 
had  been  misled  into  surrendering  the  men  to  a  fate  far  worse  than 
they  would  have  suffered  had  they  been  deserters  from  the  Federal 
troops  under  his  command.®*  Of  course  this  course  of  action  was 
only  a  tentative  one  until  such  time  as  a  final  decision  was  reached 
by  the  King  and  the  G)uncil  of  State. 

It  seems  clear  that  when  the  case  of  the  three  deserters  from 
the  garrison  at  St.  Augustine  finally  came  up  for  discussion  in 
the  ^uncil  of  State,  it  was  agreed  that  the  views  already  expressed 
by  the  Conde  de  Aranda  should  be  accepted  and  final  action  in 
the  case  postponed  until  some  later  date.  This  presumably  was 
due  to  the  desire  to  wait  until  a  final  treaty  of  extradition  could 
be  concluded  with  the  United  States.®®  Thus  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  Royal  Order  was  sent  to  Quesada  on  this  matter  at  this 

54.  Conde  de  Aranda  to  Campo-Alange.  Aranjuez.  March  1,  1792,  AHN. 
Estado,  legajo  3898. 

55.  Negotiations  between  the  American  agents  in  Spain.  Carmichael  and 
Short,  and  the  Spanish  government  were  Just  about  to  open  in  Madrid. 
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time.  This  unusual  and  rather  compromising  attitude  of  the  royal 
government  may  have  been  a  sign  of  the  desire  of  Spain  to  reach 
a  friendly  understanding  on  the  points  under  dispute  with  the 
United  States.  In  addition  war  clouds  were  hanging  low  over 
Europe  and  the  Spanish  government  was  in  no  way  minded  to 
increase  her  already  numerous  problems  with  the  United  States.®" 

The  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  relayed  eventually  to 
St.  Augustine,  would  have  terminated  the  affair  if  it  were  not  for 
a  new  development  involving  Captain  Burbeck  and  Governor 
Quesada.  While  the  case  of  the  three  deserters  was  still  under 
appeal  to  Havana  and  .Madrid,  Burbeck  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  East  Florida  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
what  he  still  considered  to  be  a  binding  agreement  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  frontier  commanders.  Some  time  late  in  April,  1792,  at 
least  two  dragoons  from  his  command  at  Ft.  St.  Tammany  de¬ 
serted  and  were  reported  to  have  crossed  the  St.  Marys  River  into 
Spanish  territory  to  seek  refuge  with  relatives  and  friends  living 
along  the  St.  Johns  River.  The  captain  requested  the  commander 
of  the  fort  at  San  Vicente  Ferrer  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  results  of  his  search  for  the  culprits.  If  they 
were  actually  hiding  in  East  Florida  he  asked  that  they  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  American  side  of 
the  river  for  trial  and  punishment.  After  a  wait  of  several  days 
during  which  no  answer  was  made  to  his  dispatch,  on  May  10, 
Burbeck  fired  off  a  second  letter,  addressed  this  time  directly  to 
Governor  Quesada  in  St.  Augustine.  The  captain  showed  a  lack 
of  common  sense  and  completely  disregarded  his  earlier  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  maintain  friendly  relations  at 
all  times  with  the  Spanish  in  Elast  Florida  and  to  avoid  all  un¬ 
pleasant  situations  that  might  lead  to  strained  diplomatic  relations. 
He  berated  the  governor  for  not  having  answered  his  first  letter 
and  in  not  returning  the  two  soldiers,  employing  the  term, 
“harborer  of  deserters,”  and  making  reference  to  “Spanish  de- 

66.  France  had  alreadj  declared  war  on  Austria  on  April  20,  1792.  and 
the  prospects  of  Spain’s  neutrality  being  maintained  were  very  slim. 
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ceit.”®’  This  highly  uncomplimentary  and  certainly  undiplomatic 
language  so  angered  Quesada  that  instead  of  replying  to  Burbeck, 
he  immediately  wrote  to  Jaudenes  and  Viar,  the  two  Spanish 
agents  in  Philadelphia,  requesting  them  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  to  make  an 
official  protest  in  his  name  against  Burbeck’s  conduct  and  language, 
demanding  his  immediate  recall  and  a  full  apology  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  government. 

When  this  letter  reached  Philadelphia  the  two  agents  were 
already  embroiled  in  a  controversy  with  Thomas  Jefferson  over 
the  actions  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  in  inciting  the  south¬ 
eastern  Indian  tribes  against  the  Georgia  frontier  and  they  deemed 
this  new  matter  to  be  of  such  a  delicate  nature  that  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  order.®*  Their  request 
for  an  interview  was  granted  and  they  met  with  Jefferson  late 
in  June  at  which  time  they  gave  him  a  copy  of  Burbeck’s  letter 
of  May  lo,  together  with  assorted  documents  including  several 
dispatches  from  Madrid  that  Quesada  had  sent  them  from  St. 
Augustine.  The  secretary  agreed  that  the  matter  was  serious  and 
promised  to  take  it  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  in  a  meeting  with  the  cabinet.  He  likewise  agreed  to  let  the 
two  men  know  the  results  as  soon  as  he  could.®® 


57.  Although  Jaudenes  and  Viar  included  a  copy  of  Burheck’s  letter  of 
May  10,  it  does  not  appear  in  their  correspondence  with  Madrid  nor  in 
Jefferson’s  correspondence  with  the  two  agents.  Reference  to  it  is  made 
in  Jaudenes  and  Viar  to  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1792, 
Elstado,  legajo  3894  bis,  as  well  as  in  Jefferson  to  Jaudenes  and  Viar.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June  30,  1792,  enclosed  in  the  aforementioned  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Alcudia. 

58.  The  American  newspapers  were  carrying  editorials  about  the  actions 
of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  giving  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Lower  Creeks  at  the  moment  that  they  were  fighting 
the  Georgia  militia  along  the  Oconee  River,  and  the  language  employed  by 
the  newspaper  writers  was  so  scathing  that  the  governor  had  protested  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  two  Spanish  agents  in  Philadelphia. 
The  situation  became  so  tense  that  finally  the  agents  urged  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  issue  a  public  declaration  on  Spain’s  Indian  policy.  Jaudenes  and 
Viar  to  Aranda,  Philadelphia,  November  9,  1792,  AHN,  Estado,  legafo  3894 
bis. 

59.  Reference  to  the  interview  between  Jefferson  and  the  two  Spanish 
agents  was  made  in  Jefferson  to  Jaudenes  and  Viar,  Philadelphia.  June  30, 
1792,  enclosed  in  Jaudenes  and  Viar  to  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  July 
18,  1792,  AHN,  Estado,  legajo  3894  bis. 
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At  a  cabinet  meeting,  probably  on  June  27,  Jefferson  discussed 
the  current  diplomatic  situation  with  Spain  at  great  length  and 
referred  to  the  Burbeck  case  in  some  detail  pointing  out  that 
unless  drastic  action  were  taken  by  the  government  to  prevent 
such  frontier  unpleasantnesses  in  the  future,  the  entire  treaty  ne¬ 
gotiations  then  in  progress  in  Madrid  might  be  seriously  jeop¬ 
ardized,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  proposal  to  Spain  to  con¬ 
clude  a  convention  covering  fugitive  debtors  and  other  criminals 
taking  refuge  in  Spanish  colonial  possessions  in  the  New  World.*® 
It  appears  that  Washington  was  deeply  angered  at  Burbeck’s  reck¬ 
less  statements  and  lack  of  tact  in  face  of  his  instructions,  and  in 
spite  of  a  long  and  honorable  service  in  the  Continental  Army  and 
new  Federal  forces,  the  chief  executive  told  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Henry  Knox,  that  he  should  at  once  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
remove  the  captain  from  his  command  at  Ft.  St.  Tammany.*^ 
When  Knox  suggested  that  the  government  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  services  of  a  man  with  the  captain’s  military  training,  the 
president  agreed  to  lighten  the  blow  somewhat  by  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  Secretary  of  War  remove  Burbeck  to  some  remote 
post  in  the  Northwest  Territory  or  in  the  upper  New  York 
region.** 

The  cabinet  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  agreement 
that  Burbeck  had  considered  to  be  his  modus  operandi  since  taking 


€0.  In  discuBsing  the  terms  of  the  proposed  convention  with  the  President, 
Jefferson  indicated  that  deserters  were  not  to  be  included  among  those 
considered  for  repatriation  as  he  deemed  their  "exile”  in  foreign  lands  to 
be  far  worse  than  death  Itself.  Report  on  Convention  with  Spain.  March 
22,  1792,  in  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (12  vois.,  Federal  Edition,  New  York, 
1904-1905),  VI.  445-50. 

61.  Although  arrangements  were  begun  to  replace  Burbeck,  the  threat  of 
a  war  with  the  Creek  Indians  and  then  the  Franco-American  activities  in 
South  Georgia,  so  upset  the  peace  of  the  frontier  that  the  captain  was 
continued  in  his  post  indefinitely.  He  still  held  the  same  command  in 
1794,  when  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  conditions  along  the  St. 
Marys.  Burbeck  to  Secretary  of  War,  St.  Marys,  April  13,  1794,  as  printed 
in  Independent  Gazette  (Philadelphia),  June  7,  1794. 

62.  Captain  Burbeck’s  "disgrace”  was  considerably  lightened  by  the  in¬ 
formation  that  just  prior  to  his  disagreement  with  Quesada.  he  had  been 
recommended  for  promotion  to  major.  It  was  reported  in  the  Georgia  news¬ 
paper  that  Burbeck  was  promoted  to  major  early  in  March  to  become  com¬ 
mander  of  the  detachment  of  the  battalion  of  artillery  at  St.  Marys  to  re¬ 
place  Major  Ferguson  who  had  been  killed  accidentally  on  November  4,  1791. 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  April  21,  1792. 
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over  command  of  the  St.  Marys  River  fort.  Jefferson,  a  stickler 
for  the  letter  of  the  law,  argued  that  any  convention  that  Burbeck 
might  have  made  with  any  Spanish  frontier  officers  was  not 
binding  in  any  way  on  either  party  as  neither  side  had  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  such  agreements,  and  as  far  as  he  knew,  the 
captain  had  made  no  effort  to  inform  his  superiors  of  what  he 
had  done.  In  addition  as  there  was  no  legally  binding  international 
treaty  on  the  matter  of  the  return  of  deserters,  neither  country 
had  the  right  to  demand  their  return  from  the  other.  The  Secretary 
of  War  supported  these  views  and  agreed  to  so  inform  Burbeck 
in  his  next  official  dispatch  to  the  Georgia  region.**  Apparently 
there  was  no  argument  with  what  Jefferson  had  laid  down  as  the 
American  attitude  in  this  case  and  the  cabinet  passed  on  to  other 
problems. 

Knox  prepared  a  sharply-worded  letter  to  Burbeck  the  next  day 
in  which  he  informed  the  captain  of  the  general  views  expressed 
by  the  President  in  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet.  He  referred  to 
Burbeck’s  language  as  having  been  “highly  indecorous  and  im¬ 
proper,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  uttered.”  He  further  p>ointed 
out  that  any  communication  on  the  matter  of  American  soldiers 
deserting  to  foreign  soil  should  have  been  referred  to  the  War 
Department  or  the  Secretary  of  State  who  in  turn  could  have 
sent  an  official  dispatch  to  Governor  Quesada  after  consultation 
with  the  President  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  Knox  reminded 
Burbeck  that  his  command  was  over  a  minor  frontier  post  and 
that  he  was  not  a  staff  officer.  In  reference  to  Burbeck’s  so-called 
agreement,  Knox  wrote:  “A  formal  agreement  between  you,  and 
the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Spanish  Post  contigous  [nV]  to 
yours,  was  not  binding  upon  the  respective  countries.”  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  dispatch  by  alluding  to  Burbeck’s  long  service  and 
to  the  supposition  that  the  captain  had  meant  no  harm  in  writing 
directly  to  Governor  Quesada.*^ 

€3.  Knox  mentioned  his  support  of  Jefferson’s  stand  when  writing  to 
Burbeck.  Knox  to  Burbeck,  War  Department,  June  28,  1792,  enclosed  in 
Knox  to  Jefferson,  War  Department,  June  29,  1792,  enclosed  In  Jefferson  to 
Jaudenes  and  Vlar,  Philadelphia,  June  30.  1792,  enclosed  in  Jaudenes  and 
Viar  to  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1792,  AHN,  Elstado,  legajo 
3894. 

64.  Ibid. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  then  prepared  a  second  dispatch,  possibly 
for  the  President’s  view,  informing  Burbeck  that  he  was  at  once 
to  be  relieved  of  his  command  on  the  St.  Marys  River.  As  soon 
as  possible  he  was  to  turn  Ft.  St.  Tammany  over  to  his  immediate 
superior,  Major  Henry  Gaither.*®  As  far  as  Knox  knew,  the  latter 
was  then  in  residence  at  Augusta  where  he  was  consulting  with 
the  state  officials  over  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Creek  In- 
dians.**  Thus  it  was  that  Henry  Burbeck  finally  learned  that 
his  agreement  with  the  Spanish  frontier  commanders  had  no  real 
validity,  and  at  the  same  time,  was  informed  that  he  was  soon 
to  be  deprived  of  his  frontier  command. 

Knox  sent  copies  of  his  two  letters  to  Burbeck  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  order  that  the  latter  might  inform  the  Spanish 
government  through  diplomatic  channels  that  drastic  action  was 
being  taken.*’  As  he  had  promised  the  two  Spanish  diplomatic 
agents,  Jefferson  conveyed  most  of  this  information  to  them  with 
appropriate  copies  of  Knox’s  dispatches  in  order  that  they  might 
convey  the  information  to  Quesada  in  St.  Augustine.  He  presumed 
that  they  would  also  inform  the  Spanish  government  of  the  prompt 
action  of  the  United  States  in  trying  to  prevent  further  unfriendly 
incidents  along  the  frontier  and  to  punish  Burbeck  for  his  hasty 
and  unwise  conduct.  Jefferson  told  the  two  agents  that  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  replacement  would  be  specially  advised  as  to  how  to  act  in 
the  future  if  further  cases  of  this  sort  should  ever  arise.** 


66.  Henry  Gaither  was  the  ranking  Federal  officer  in  Georgia  and  in  this 
capacity  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  consultation  with  the  governor  and 
his  militia  commanders.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
in  1793. 

66.  Major  Gaither  was  then  in  or  near  Augusta,  the  seat  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  advise  the  governor  on  the  most  recent  moves 
of  the  Federal  government  In  its  efforts  to  prevent  a  war  between  the  Creek 
Indians  and  the  Georgia  settlers. 

67  Knox  to  Jefferson,  War  Department,  Jane  29,  1792,  enclosed  in 
Jefferson  to  Jaudenes  and  Viar,  Philadelphia,  June  30,  1792,  enclosed  in 
Jaudenee  and  Viar  to  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1792,  ibid. 

68.  Jefferson  to  Jaudenes  and  Viar,  Philadelphia,  June  30,  1792,  enclos¬ 
ed  in  Jaudenee  and  Viar  to  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1792, 
ibid.  Major  Gaither’s  instructions  written  a  few  weeks  after  Burbeck’s 
removal  were  very  specific.  He  was  sent  a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent 
to  Burbeck  in  1790,  with  additional  orders  to  enforce  the  terms  especially 
"among  the  officers  on  the  river  St.  Marys.”  He  was  told  to  insist  upon 
maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  "politeness  and  respect  to  the  Spanish  offi¬ 
cers  and  government.”  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  I,  283. 
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This  was  as  close  to  an  apology  as  Jefferson  cared  to  come  and 
it  apparently  fully  satisfied  the  two  Spaniards  who  reported  with 
considerable  relish  to  the  governor  of  East  Florida  what  the  Sec¬ 
retary  had  informed  them.  They  felt,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  won 
a  mild  diplomatic  victory  over  the  American  State  Department. 

The  final  act  in  the  drama  of  the  three  Spanish  deserters,  long 
since  forgotten  as  individuals  as  they  wasted  away  in  their  cell 
in  Fort  San  Marcos,  occurred  a  few  months  later  when  the  long- 
expected  war  between  France  and  Spain  broke  our  and  the  latter 
decided  that  in  order  to  “clear  the  boards”  it  would  be  necessary 
to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Spanish  deserters  and  runaways 
who  had  fled  to  other  countries  to  avoid  punishment.®"  A  Royal 
Order  to  this  effect  was  issued  in  February  of  1793,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  send  copies  to  every  Spanish  military  and  diplomatic  agent 
throughout  the  world.  When  a  copy  of  the  order  reached  the 
United  States,  probably  by  way  of  London,  the  Spanish  agents 
in  Philadelphia  at  once  inserted  a  verbatim  copy  in  many  of  the 
more  widely  read  American  news-papers.  In  this  way  they  hoped 
to  reach  the  largest  possible  reading  audience  so  that  the  numerous 
Spaniards  known  to  be  in  hiding  in  every  comer  of  the  country 
might  become  aware  of  the  king’s  offer  of  absolute  amnesty  and 
turn  themselves  in  for  the  return  voyage  to  Spain  or  to  one  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  where  pardons  would  be  granted.’®  Ac¬ 
cording  to  additional  advertisements  the  two  agents  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  the  Crown  would  bear  all  the  expenses  of  return¬ 
ing  these  people  to  their  homeland  including  convicted  deserters. 
It  was  likewise  promised  that  they  could  take  all  their  personal 
property  with  them  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  government  and 
that  they  would  not  be  required  to  pay  the  normal  importation 
duties  on  these  items.  All  criminals  would  be  immune  from  any 
further  legal  action  even  though  their  offenses  had  been  severe 


69.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Jaudenes  and  Vlar  some 
time  late  in  May,  1793. 

70.  Jaudenes  and  Viar  to  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia,  July  14.  1793. 
Estado,  legajo  3894  bia. 
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and  though  they  were  three-time  losers.’’  Thus,  in  a  way,  Bur- 
beck’s  complaints  that  the  three  deserters  were  apt  to  receive 
very  harsh  treatment  from  their  government  were  being  answered 
as  it  seems  likely  that  this  amnesty  was  likewise  extended  to  those 
in  prison  at  St.  Augustine  awaiting  trial. 


71.  E^xtract  from  Newspaper  Notice,  Philadelphia,  June  2,  1793,  enclosed 
in  Jaudenes  and  Viar  to  Dnke  of  Alcudia,  Philadelphia.  July  14,  1793.  ibid. 
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Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  VIII 

Yen’  great  changes  were  apparent  in  Savannah  on  my  return 
thither.  Oglethorpe  Barracks,  that  stood  where  the  DeSoto  Hotel 
now  is,  was  the  centre  of  all  activities  and  few  men  out  of  uniform 
were  seen  upon  the  streets.  Commerce  was  dead;  the  counting  rooms 
on  the  Bay  were  for  the  most  part  closed  or  occupied  as  offices  by 
the  various  military  departments.  Quarter  Master  Commissary  or 
Ordnance.  Upon  Broughton  and  Congress  streets  some  stores  were 
still  open  but  with  depleted  stocks  and  many  empty  shelves.  Coffee, 
tea,  the  finer  sugars  and  all  other  table  delicacies  were  not  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  Only  the  plainest  food  was  procurable.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  Confederate  currency  had  declined  tremendously 
with  the  tendency  still  downward.  How  people  got  along  at  all  has 
always  been  a  myster\’  to  me.  Vet  they  did  and  were  buoyant  and 
hopeful  of  final  success. 

When  your  mother  and  the  baby  joined  me  a  little  later  Sallie  was 
just  beginning  to  walk  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  shoes  for  her. 
Accordingly  I  measured  the  size  of  the  little  feet  on  the  flap  of  an 
old  cartridge  box  and  cut  the  soles  of  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  from 
that.  Qoth  from  an  old  pair  of  trousers  of  mine  furnished  the  uppers. 
Both  your  Mother  and  I  were  very  pleased  with  our  handiwork 
though  I  dare  say  it  would  not  be  thought  of  highly  now  in  these 
luxurious  days.  At  all  events  the  shoes  kept  the  precious  baby  feet 
from  cold  and  wet.  I  have  often  wished  we  had  preserved  them  as 
mementos  of  those  troublous  times. 

That  winter  and  indeed  until  the  North  Georgia  Campaign,  the 
Regiment  was  badly  scattered;  two  Companies  were  at  Fort  Jackson 
on  the  Savannah  River,— two  at  Fort  Barow'  at  Caustons  Bluff,— two 
at  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee  River  and  four  remained  with 
me  in  the  lines  around  Savannah.  We  were  encamped  near  the 
Catholic  Cemeteiy-  at  Camp  “Neely”— so  named  in  honor  of  the 
good  friend  whose  kindness  at  Governors  Island  was  so  fresh  in 
our  minds.  The  winter  was  comparatively  quiet,  we  went  once  to 
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meet  a  landing  of  the  enemy  on  Whitmarsh  Island  and  once  again 
as  a  supporting  force  to  Fort  McAllister  when  that  place  was  attacked 
by  the  Monitors.  As  no  troops  were  landed  however  we  were  not 
called  into  action.  Major  Gallic  the  commander  of  the  Fort  was 
killed  in  this  engagement  which  resulted  in  the  Monitors  being 
beaten  off.  He  was,  I  think,  the  grandfather  of  Florence’s  friend, 
Julie  Trippe,  a  fine  old  gentleman  who  would  surely  have  received 
promotion  had  he  lived.  While  out  in  the  vicinitv  of  Fort  McAlli¬ 
ster  a  long  continued  rainy  spell  set  in  and  as  we  were  without 
tents  we  had  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  time  of  it  until  Captain 
Wetter’"  happened  to  come  along  and  invited  me  to  march  the 
command  to  the  Telfair  plantation  some  five  or  six  miles  down  the 
road.  There  we  were  well  sheltered  in  the  bams  and  plantation 
buildings  until  ordered  to  return  to  the  lines.  As  the  warm  weather 
began  several  commands  were  sent  down  to  the  Isle  of  Hope  for 
sanitarv’  reasons,  the  i8th  Battalion,  Savh  \’ol  Guards  Major  Ba¬ 
singer,  the  1 2  th  Ga  Battalion,  Lt-Col  H.  D.  Capers,  and  the  four 
companies  of  the  ist  Regiment;  the  Island  being  put  under  my 
command.  (Susie  and  Florence  will  remember  meeting  Cx)l.  Clapers 
with  me  once,  when  we  were  passing  through  Atlanta).  Through’ 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Goodwin  I  was  given  the  use  of  a  part  of  his 
home  at  the  Isle  of  Hope  for  my  headquarters  and  your  mother 
came  down  to  be  with  me.  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  Annie,  then  a  child 
of  12  or  13  occupied  the  rest  of  the  house.  We  had  a  very  happy 
rime  of  it  for  a  few  short  weeks  though  thev  came  too  soon  to  an 
end.  As  the  Island  was  an  outpost  I  was  ordered  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  vessels  that  might  attempt  to  run  the  blockade,  in  or 
out,  through  Warsaw’  Sound  and  Wilmington  River.  One  day  I 
received  a  note  from  District  Headquarters  saying  that  .Mr.  H.  L. 
Schreiner  purposed  a  run  for  Warsaw  in  a  small  craft  laden  with 
cotton  and  that  I  was  to  permit  him  to  pass  out,  also  to  give  him 
any  assistance  in  mv  power.  I  do  not  know  w’hether  you  remember 
.Mr.  Schreiner  or  not;  he  was  a  German,  an  amiable  easy  man,  w’ho 
used  to  keep  a  book  and  music  store  on  Congress  Street— the  very 
last  man  in  the  world  for  deeds  of  adventurous  daring,  and  1  won¬ 
dered  how  he  had  ever  brought  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  made  his  appearance  and  reported  to  me.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  keep  a  straight  face  as  I  looked  at  him  for  he  had 
gotten  himself  up  in  the  most  approved  nautical  style  for  the  trip. 
Sweet  William  in  “Black  Eyed  Susan”  or  Bill  Deadeye  in  “Pinafore” 
could  not  have  done  better.  He  wore  a  tarpaulin  hat,  a  pea  jacket, 

16.  Augustus  Peter  Wetter  who  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Alberta  Cobb  Telfair. 
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a  low  turn  down  collar  with  black  silk  neck  handkerchief,  the  ends 
of  which  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  trousers  tight  in  the  hip  and  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  knees  down  and  low  quartered  shoes.  Under  his  arm 
was  a  long  spyglass  and  he  looked  an  ancient  mariner  from  stem  to 
stem;  the  only  incongruity  in  the  “tout  ensemble”  being  a  pair  of 
gold  boned  spectacles  that  topped  his  nose,  through  which  his 
prominent  eyes  looked  triumphantly  into  mine.  I  did  not  laugh 
for  I  did  not  care  to  wound  the  innocent  vanity  of  a  man  in  whom 
1  felt  a  warm  friendly  interest,  but  in  after  years  we  had  many 
jokes  together  over  that  melo-dramatic  costume.  Mr.  Schreiner  did 
not  go  out  after  all,  but  returned  to  the  City  with  his  cotton.  Very 
likely  his  heart  failed  when  he  got  to  the  actual  point  of  making  a 
start  on  the  dangerous  journey. 

One  morning  in  the  early  part  of  July  we  woke  up  to  find  that 
our  cook  with  several  other  servants  had  run  away  during  the  night. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  they  had  taken  boat  and  gone  over  to 
Skidaway  Island  from  which  they  had  gone  on  board  a  Federal 
gun  boat  that  was  cruising  nearby.  Not  knowing  this,  1  ordered  my 
horse  to  ride  on  the  road  toward  the  City  to  see  if  any  trace  of 
the  fugitives  could  be  found  in  that  direction.  While  standing  by 
“Lady  Gray”  she  kicked  at  a  fly  and  struck  me  squarely  on  the 
knee.  The  blow  was  so  severe  that  I  fainted  for  a  minute  or  two  as 
the  men  were  cariydng  me  into  the  house.  I  thought  myself  laid  up 
for  days  but  in  those  times  minor  bodily  ills  could  not  be  nursed  as  they 
would  be  now.  Circumstances  often  demanded  that  they  should  be 
disregarded.  Later  in  the  morning  news  came  of  the  fall  of  V'icks- 
burg,  most  disturbing,  disquieting  news,  and  still  later  a  courier 
brought  a  dispatch  from  Headquarters  ordering  me  to  march  at 
once  with  the  battalions  to  the  City,  there  to  take  train  for  Charles¬ 
ton.  In  truth  events  were  crouded  together  on  that  particular  day. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  the  command  was  on 
the  road  plodding  along  through  a  terrific  thunder  storm  and  in  due 
time  reached  the  depot  and  boarded  the  cars.  Arriving  at  the  termi¬ 
nal  just  across  the  river  from  Charleston  early  the  next  day.  We 
remained  there  awaiting  orders  until  night  fall.  The  courier  who 
brought  instructions  to  this  effect  told  of  a  sudden  attack  on  Morris 
Island  at  daylight  that  morning.  Under  a  heavy  artillery  fire  from 
batteries  which  up  to  that  moment  had  been  masked  a  heavy  Federal 
force  had  been  thrown  across  Folly  Inlet  defeating  the  small  Con¬ 
federate  force  that  guarded  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  capturing  a 
front  and  driving  the  remainder  back  upon  Batter\'  Wagner,  a  forti¬ 
fication  that  stretched  across  Morris  Island  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  its  upper  or  northern  end.  It  was  evident  that  we  were 
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to  be  a  reinforcement  for  this  fort.  Meanwhile  w’e  had  only  to  sit 
and  wait.  The  picture  of  Charleston  harbor  on  that  bright  July 
day  in  1863  remains  very  vividly  in  my  memory—  in  the  near  fore¬ 
ground  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the  City;  far  off  to  the  left,  across 
a  shining  expanse  of  waters,  Sullivan’s  Island  and  historic  old  Fort 
Moultrie;  to  the  right  James  Island,  Fort  Johnson  and  the  low  lying 
sand  dunes  of  .Morris  Island;  at  the  harbors  mouth  the  Federal  fleet 
of  gun  boats  and  monitors  swinging  to  its  anchors;  and  midway, 
guarding  the  ship  channel,  with  its  three  tiers  of  guns  rising  one 
above  the  other  from  the  water,  grim  Fort  Sumter  from  whose 
barbette  batteries  all  through  the  day,  at  regular  intervals,  came  a 
puff  of  smoke  and  the  roar  of  a  heavy  Columbiad. 

About  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  orders  came  for  em¬ 
barkation,  we  w’ent  aboard  a  steamer  that  arrived  at  the  landing 
nearby  and  started  down  the  harbor.  It  was  on  this  trip  the  incident 
occurred  that  has  already  been  related:  my  recognition  in  the  dark,  by 
his  swearing,  of  the  steamboat  captain  whom  I  had  known  when  a 
child.  Landing  at  Cumming’s  Point,  the  three  battalions  formed  on 
the  beach  for  the  march  to  Wagner.  Just  before  starting  Adjutant 
Hopkins  and  I  had  an  interview  with  a  much  demoralized  South 
Carolina  officer  who  was  decidely  pessimistic  in  his  views  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  situation  as  hopeless.  “We  have  only 
got  a  handful  of  men”  he  said,  “  and  there  are  nine  thousand  Yankees 
on  the  Island  who  will  attack  us  at  daylight  with  the  fleet  to  help 
them.”  It  was  not  a  very  encouraging  welcome,  vet  I  think  we  took 
it  “cum  grano  salis”  making  due  allowances  for  the  speakers  nerves. 
I  remember  however  expressing  the  wish  to  Matthew  that  it  might 
sometimes  be  our  lot  to  fight  on  the  main  land. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  marched  into  the  Fort  and  I  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  Colonel  R.  F.  Graham  of  the 
21st  South  Carolina  Regiment.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  us  for  while 
he  had  force  enough  to  man  his  artiller\'  we  were  nearly  his  entire 
reliance  for  infantry.  He  asked  the  date  of  mv  commission,  and  I 
rather  suspected  that  he  was  my  junior  in  rank,  as  subsequently' 
proved  to  be  the  case,  but  it  was  a  question  that  I  did  not  care  to 
raise  at  the  time,  knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  situation  or 
the  surroundings.  Battery  Wagner  was  an  earthwork  of  bold  pro¬ 
file  that  stretched  across  .Morris  Island  at  its  narrowest  part  from  the 
ocean  on  the  left  to  X’incent’s  Creek  on  the  right,  facing  due  South. 

Beginning  at  the  sea  there  was  first  a  flanking  parapet  that  com¬ 
manded  the  approach  up  the  beach,  then  a  face  armed  w’ith  heavy 
guns  that  looked  upon  the  ship  channel,  then  a  salient  and  finally  a 
long  curtain  reaching  to  the  creek. 
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In  the  black  darkness  the  battalions  were  guided  to  their  several 
positions  and  warned  to  be  ready  to  spring  to  arms  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  the  ist  Regt.  on  the  left,  the  i8th  Ga.  in  the  Salient,  and  the 
1 2th  Ga.  on  the  extreme  right.  The  men  formed  along  the  parapet 
where  they  rested  their  guns  and  each  laid  down  to  rest  in  his  place 
in  line.  C^pt.  Werner  of  Co  I  was  made  the  officer  of  the  night, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  rest  of  us  were  sound  asleep.  Matthew 
and  I  had  chosen  the  top  of  the  parapet  for  our  sleeping  place  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  1  had  just  closed  my  eyes  when  a  rolling  volley 
of  musketry  out  in  front  awakened  me  and  I  heard  Werner’s  voice 
shouting,  “Up  men!  up!  the  pickets  are  firing.”  Springing  to  my 
feet  1  could  see  the  picket  running  rapidly  in  toward  our  right, 
while  in  the  dim  gray  of  the  morning,  a  dark  column  of  the  enemy 
came  up  the  beach  at  the  double  quick  cheering  as  they  advanced. 
In  an  instant  the  men  were  ready  and  a  hot  fire  was  poured  upon  the 
column  from  the  entire  front  of  the  fort;  yet  still  it  came  gallantly 
on,  some  of  their  men  even  reaching  the  ditch  and  beginning  to 
climb  the  outer  slope  of  the  parapet.  But  the  density  of  their  for¬ 
mation  made  them  an  easy  mark  and  their  dead  and  wounded  covered 
the  ground.  They  could  not  deploy  into  line  because  a  tongue  of 
marsh  from  Vincent’s  Creek  ran  along  the  right  of  our  position 
far  over  toward  the  beach,  thus  narrowing  the  approach  to  about 
one  third  the  length  of  our  front.  So  into  their  masses  swept  a 
storm  of  Confederate  bullets,  while  the  supports  to  the  column 
failed  to  push  forward.  Individual  men  began  to  drop  to  the  rear  and 
soon  the  entire  body  was  in  full  retreat— the  battle  was  over.  The 
charge  had  been  headed  by  four  companies  of  the  yth  Connecticut, 
many  of  whom  had  advanced  so  far  that  they  could  not  retire  and 
these  became  our  prisoners.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Regi¬ 
ment  had  fought  us  at  Fort  Pulaski  the  year  before. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  veiy'  small.  If  I  remember  rightly  it  did 
not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  even  when  the  slightly  wounded  were 
counted.  Of  these  few  poor  Werner  was  one,  a  bullet  pierced  his 
chest  early  in  the  engagement  and  killed  him  immediately.  We  all 
felt  his  loss  for  he  was  a  good  and  true  man,  simple  and  unobtrusive 
in  his  manner,  yet  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  that  was 
put  upon  him.  My  boyhood  friend,  Fred  Tupper,  an  officer  in  the 
1 8th  Battalion  was  shot  entirely  through  the  body.  I  bade  him  “good¬ 
bye”  as  he  was  about  to  be  carried  up  to  Charleston,  never  expecting 
to  see  him  again.  Contrar\-  to  all  expectations  he  recovered  and  en¬ 
tered  service  again  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Taliaferro  in  the  following 
winter.  So  many  instances  of  this  kind  1  have  seen  where  desperate¬ 
ly  wounded  men  have  pulled  through  with  every  chance  against 
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them,  while,  in  other  cases  a  seemingly  trifling  injury  has  produced 
death. 

The  Federal  loss  was  relatively  very  heavy,  the  ground  in  front 
of  us  was  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded,  some  hundreds  of  them. 
In  the  absence  of  reports  for  definite  reference  1  will  not  attempt 
to  give  exact  numbers,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  we  buried 
about  one  hundred  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded  were  several  times 
as  many. 

It  was  a  sight  that  moved  my  heart  to  a  deep  feeling  of  pity  and  to 
a  sense  of  the  awful  horror  of  war.  I  met  some  of  those  wounded  in 
after  years  and  found  them  genial,  warm  hearted  men,  just  such 
as  would  make  good  neighbors  and  kind  friends.  Yet  we  had  been 
trying  to  kill  each  other,  and  that  without  a  spark  of  personal 
animosity.  The  illogical,  wasteful  and  wicked  characteristies  of  war 
as  a  settlement  of  human  differences,  impresses  itself  more  and  more 
upon  my  mind  as  I  grow  older.  Surely  the  time  will  come  when  the 
teachings  of  Christ  will  be  heeded  and  an  end  put  to  such  strife 
forever.  I  have  written  elsewhere  of  the  service  at  “Wagner”  and 
will  not  go  into  it  at  any  great  length  now.'^  It  was  most  arduous, 
combining  hardships  and  dangers  that  only  those  who  endured  them 
can  fullv  appreciate.  1  often  dream  of  it  even  now  after  forty-nine 
)’ears  and  the  dream  is  always  disturbed  and  unhappy. 

We  remained  in  the  fort  one  week  after  the  first  assault,  being 
exposed  every  day  of  that  time  to  an  unceasing  fire  from  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  fleets,  which  did  so  much  injury  to  the  parapets  and 
bomb  proofs  that  it  was  necessaty  to  work  pretty  much  all  night 
to  repair  them.  There  was  but  little  rest  and  it  was  found  during 
the  siege  that  seven  or  eight  days  at  a  time  was  about  as  much  of 
such  service  as  a  body  of  troops  could  stand  without  breaking  down. 
At  the  end  of  such  periods  therefore  the  various  commands  would 
be  sent  up  to  James  Island  for  a  short  session  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
after  which  they  would  return  to  Wagner  for  another  tour  of  duty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  day  of  July  (which  was  the  last  day 
of  our  first  tour)  I  was  standing  at  the  sally-port  watching  the  in¬ 
coming  of  a  splendid  regiment  of  infantry,  the  First  South  Carolina, 
when  I  recognized  in  one  of  the  Captains  an  old  Marietta  school 
mate,  “Pos”  Tatum,  as  he  was  familiarly  and  affectionately  known 
by  all  of  us.  He  w'as  no  less  delighted  to  sec  me  than  I  was  to  meet 
him— it  warmed  the  heart  of  each  of  us.  As  soon  as  the  Regiment 
had  broken  ranks  he  joined  me  and  the  two  of  us  sat  snugly  up 

17.  See  his  Reminitcences  of  Service  With  the  First  Volunteer  Regiment 
of  Georgia,  Charleston  Harbor,  in  I86S  (Savannah.  1879). 
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against  the  parapet  while  the  heavy  firing  was  going  on,  talking 
of  old  times  and  old  friends  at  the  Military  Institute.  During  that 
night  our  command  was  sent  up  to  James  Island  reaching  it  just 
about  day  light.  We  h-d  scarcely  gotten  ashore  when  a  most  ter¬ 
rific  bombardment  was  opened  by  the  enemy  upon  the  fort  we 
had  just  left.  It  continued  without  intermission  throughout  the 
entire  day,  with  a  fierceness  that  was  appalling.  There  was  not  a 
moment  of  time  in  which  the  ear  was  not  deafened  by  the  roar  of 
the  guns  and  the  bursting  of  huge  shells  over  the  devoted  battery. 
Great  columns  of  sand  would  be  thrown  into  the  air  as  the  shells 
exploded  in  the  parapets  and  there  were  times  when  Wagner  was 
hidden  from  view  entirely  by  the  clouds  of  battle  smoke  that  settled 
upon  it. 

You  will  readily  understand  with  what  anxious  hearts  this  spec¬ 
tacle  was  watched  by  all  upon  the  Confederate  side.  The  Battcr>'  in 
Charleston  was  crowded  with  citizens  who  could  not  remain  at 
home  with  this  nightly  thundering  at  the  outer  gate  to  their  fair 
harbor.  Yet  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
final  result  there.  People  were  stouthearted  in  those  days  and  did 
not  yield  readily  to  fears  and  forebodings.  Just  about  night-fall 
the  cannonade  terminated  abruptly  and  a  strong  Federal  column 
emerged  from  behind  the  sand  hills  and  charged  gallantly  upon 
the  Confederate  lines.  It  was  too  dark  for  us  to  see  them  but  there 
was  a  burst  of  musketr\'  fire  from  the  entire  front  of  Wagner  that 
told  of  the  fierce  grapple  going  on  there.  The  issue  was  seriously 
in  doubt  for  a  time  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  lodgement  in  a  salient  where  they  were  so 
protected  by  traverses  from  Confederate  fire  that  it  was  found 
difficult  to  attack  them,  but  their  main  body  was  unable  to  follow 
up  their  success.  It  had  met  a  bloody  repartee  and  was  in  full  re¬ 
treat  down  the  beach  leaving  great  numbers  of  their  dead  and 
wounded  behind  them.  Those  who  were  in  the  salient  held  their 
position  for  a  time  but  were  finally  made  prisoners.  Many  good  men 
gave  up  their  lives  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  among  them  was  my 
friend  Tatum.  The  circumstance  of  our  meeting  the  day  before 
with  its  revival  of  old  scenes  and  memories  made  his  death  quite  a 
shock  to  me.  Alas!  there  were  numbers  of  the  old  Marietta  boys 
whom  that  cruel  war  claimed  as  its  victims.  It  saddens  me  to  think 
of  them  even  now'  though  the  probability'  is  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  without  a  war,  most  of  them  would  have  passed 
away  ere  this. 

While  the  defense  of  Wagner  continued  (and  it  lasted  fifty -one 
days)  every'  effort  was  being  made  by  our  Commander,  Genl. 
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Beauregard,  to  strengthen  our  inner  lines.  He  was  an  engineer  of¬ 
ficer  of  highest  rank  and  how  well  he  discharged  this  duty  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  enemy  never  got  a  foothold  beyond  the  out¬ 
post  of  Morris  Island.  Not  until  the  last  month  of  the  war  when 
Shermans  army  came  from  the  rear  did  Charleston  fall.  New  bat¬ 
teries  were  erected  at  every  available  point  and  to  these  were  given 
the  names  of  gallant  officers  who  had  been  killed  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  siege— Cheves,  Haskell,  Wampler,  Tatum,  Simpkins,  etc  etc. 
It  gave  grateful  recognition  to  the  memory  of  brave  men,  yet  most 
of  us  were  glad  that  our  own  names  were  not  on  the  list. 

Fort  Johnson  where  we  were  stationed  was  made  very  strong, 
huge  bombproofs  were  built  and  heavy  guns  and  mortars  mounted, 
while  a  supporting  force  of  infantry  was  kept  close  at  hand.  These 
troops  were  hidden  during  the  day  in  the  woods  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  enemys  artillery  fire,  but  at  night  they  were  brought  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  shore  in  readiness  to  repel  any  boat  attack  from 
the  fleet. 

Our  second  tour  of  duty  at  Wagner  was  devoid  of  special  in¬ 
cident  beyond  the  increasing  and  unceasing  fire  from  the  ships  and 
batteries  of  the  enemy  which  had  to  be  borne  all  day  without  much 
ability  on  our  part  to  return  it.  All  of  our  heavy  guns  were  mounted 
on  the  sea  face  of  Wagner  so  no  response  at  all  could  be  made  to 
Gen.  Gilmore’s  land  batteries  while  against  the  monitors  and  the 
great  “Ironsides”  one  lo  inch  Columbiad  was  the  only  gun  of 
sufficient  calibre  to  make  any  impression  whatever.  This  particular 
gun  was  dismounted  several  times  by  shots  that  wrecked  the  carriage 
but  it  was  always  mounted  again,  and  I  believe  that  it  continued 
in  service  until  the  end  of  the  siege.  The  gunner  who  had  charge 
of  it  at  this  time  was  a  young  South  Carolinian  named  Fraser  Mat¬ 
thews  whose  cool  bravery  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in  all 
who  saw  him.  Again  and  again  he  could  be  seen  standing  erect 
upon  the  chassis  of  the  gun  w'hile  the  squad  sought  shelter  behind  the 
parapet  as  the  great  15  inch  shells  of  the  Monitors  came  ricochetting 
over  the  water  and  burst  in  the  fort.  Then  with  perfect  quiet  and 
composure  he  would  call  the  men  to  attention  again,  aim  the  huge 
Columbiad  and  send  its  projectile  smashing  into  the  sides  of  the 
ironclads.  And  this  for  hour  after  hour  all  day  long.  1  never  knew 
a  man  whose  courage  was  of  finer  quality,  and  it  was  with  great 
sorrow  that  1  heard,  a  few  years  after  the  war,  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  negroes  over  in  Beaufort  District,  a  sad  ending  for 
such  a  hero. 

The  bombardment  of  the  fort  continued  at  night  though  with 
abated  vigor  as  the  fleet  invariably  retired  to  its  anchorage  as  dark 
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came  on.  There  was  opportunity  therefore  between  night-fall  and 
dawm  to  repair  the  damage  that  had  been  done  during  the  day.  ITie 
cavernous  holes  that  had  been  blown  in  parapets  and  traverses  were 
filled  with  sand  bags  and  morning  would  find  us  ready  for  another 
days’  poundings;  but  of  rest  and  sleep  there  had  been  little  or  none. 
When  we  returned  to  James  Island  after  this  second  tour  I  was 
detached  from  the  Regiment  and  placed  in  command  of  Fort  John¬ 
son,  which  position  I  held  as  long  as  we  remained  at  Charleston. 
Uncle  Mat  Hopkins  was  likewise  detached  as  Post  Adjutant  and 
w'e  had  also  the  companionship  of  Johnnie  Howard,  your  Aunt 
Ann’s  brother,  who  was  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  work 
that  was  constantly  going  on  there. 

After  Wagner  was  finally  taken  by  the  enemy  it  became,  of 
course,  a  point  from  which  to  attack  James  Island  and  Fort  John¬ 
son  had  to  undergo  its  daily  ordeal  of  heaw’  artiller\-  fire,  to  which 

our  own  batteries  replied  both  day  and  night.  The  constant  roar 
of  cannonading  we  got  strangely'  accusomed  to  and  would  sleep 
soundly  through  it  all  at  night  but  more  than  once  I  noticed  that 
the  crack  of  a  musket  would  awaken  me  when  a  false  alarm  would 
be  given  by  a  sentinel  on  the  beach,  who  would  mistake  a  wave  for 
a  boat  and  crack  away  at  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  fairly  good  proof  that  the  mind  is  not  entirely  oblivious  dur¬ 
ing  sleep.  This  indifference  to  the  heavy  guns  was  not  shared  by 

occasional  visitors  w’ho  had  had  no  chance  to  get  accustomed  to 
it.  Cousin  Charlie  West  came  over  from  Savannah  once  to  see  me; 
when  bed  time  arrived  he  spread  his  blanket  alongside  of  mine,  we 
told  each  other  “good  night”  and  then  I  knew'  nothing  until  morn¬ 
ing,  but  poor  Charlie  had  a  w’oeful  tale  to  tell.  He  had  heard  eveiy 
gun  that  was  fired  and  every'  shell  that  had  burst.  Your  Uncle 
Charlie  with  his  Regiment,  the  54th  Georgia  was  stationed  a  few 
miles  from  me  at  a  place  called  Manigault’s  Point  and  I  rode  over 
to  see  him  once  or  tw'ice,  but  I  did  not  fell  easy  in  absenting  myself 
from  the  Post  even  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  we  (fid  not  see  very  much 
of  each  other.  He  was  in  a  skrimish  in  the  vicinity  of  Secessionville 
—and  the  Regiment,  which  was  a  large  one,  w  as  kept  where  it  was 
to  guard  against  flank  attacks  of  the  enemy,  thus  he  was  spared  the 
severe  service  of  Wagner.  While  at  Fort  Johnson  1  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  number  of  attractive  South  Carolina  gentlemen 
of  which  I  have  very  pleasant  memories.  Chief  among  these  was  a 
Colonel  Elliott,  a  man  of  most  distinguished  mllantiy',  who  sub¬ 
sequently  won  his  way  to  a  Brigardier  Generalship  by  pure  force 
of  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  Elliotts  of  Beaufort— I  think  a  cousin 
of  our  good  friends  by  that  name.  1  was  very  much  drawn  to  him 
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by  the  frank  courtesy  of  his  manner  and  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
that  was  thoroughly  genuine.  My  Chief  of  Artillery  was  a  Lt.Col. 
Yates  of  the  ist  So  Ca,  and  he  too  was  a  man  to  take  to.  1  saw  a 
great  deal  of  him  in  looking  after  the  mounting  of  guns  and  other 
work  appertaining  to  his  arm  of  the  service.  He  was  a  Charlestonian 
and  had  a  good  deal  to  tell  me  of  ante-bellum  days  in  the  old  town. 

I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  up  the  acquaintance  after 
the  war,  but  we  never  met  again.  Another  interesting  man.  Major 
Ormsby  Blanding,  was  considerably  older  than  myself  but  he  seemed 
to  like  to  talk  with  me  and  we  frequently  conversed  far  into  the 
night.  He  had  been  in  the  famous  “Palmetto”  Regiment  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  of  his  experiences  at  that  time  he  never  tired 
of  talking,  nor  I  of  listening.  TTie  old  gentleman  was  much  chagrined 
by  a  recent  happening  that  he  would  dilate  upon  whenever  the 
matter  v\as  broached.  His  woes  all  centered  about  two  enormous 
rifled  cannon  that  had  been  brought  in  by  one  of  the  blockade  run¬ 
ners.  I  hey  were  intended  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  harbor  and 
were  mounted  on  the  Batterv’  w  here  they  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  military  men.  Genl  Riley  who  commanded  the  Dis¬ 
trict  instructed  .Major  Blanding  to  prepare  cartridges  for  a  trial  of 
these  guns  and  the  latter  in  getting  ready  to  do  this  noticed  an  un¬ 
usual  formation  in  the  bottom  of  the  base  where  the  cartridge  would 
be  placed  when  the  gun  was  loaded.  Instead  of  being  cylindrical 
the  whole  way  down  it  had  something  of  this  shape  [drawing  in  the 
manuscript). The  Major  says  he  conceived  the  idea  that  this  recess 
[drawing  in  the  manuscript]  was  intended  as  an  air  chamber  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  recoil  when  the  gun  was  fired,  but  he  said 
the  General  insisted  that  the  cartridge  bag  should  be  made  with  a 
long  tail  to  it  to  fit  the  smaller  chamber  also.  Obedient  to  orders 
the  Major  did  as  he  was  instructed  and  when  the  explosion  came 
the  breech  of  the  gun  was  hopelessly  cracked.  “Now,”  he  com¬ 
plained,  “they  lay  it  all  to  me  and  I  can’t  ride  in  the  streets  of 
Charleston  without  having  the  boys  stick  out  their  tongues  and 
yell  after  me  ‘there  goes  O.  B.,  ‘Old  Buster’.”  It  was  pretty  hard  on  him, 
but  I  found  it  difficult  to  preserv’e  a  sympathetic  face  as  the  tale  was 
told.  A  charming  young  fellow’  was  Captain  Mitchell,  also  of  the  ist 
So  Ga  .Artillery.  He  w’as  the  son  of  John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  piatriot 
and  a  man  of  most  w  insome  personality,  his  features  classical  in  out¬ 
line,  his  eyes  brilliant  and  clear,  a  warm  tone  to  his  complexion,  and 
a  grace  of  manner  that  was  irresistable.  He  had  charge  of  a  battery 
that  was  located  at  the  nearest  point  to  Morris  Island,  from  which  a 
constant  fire  was  kept  up  against  the  enemy’s  lines.  I  sat  with  him 
one  night  upon  the  parapet  there  until  long  after  midnight  while  he 
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told  me  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions.  He  would  be  a  soldier  all  his 
life  and  the  reputation  he  hoped  to  gain  in  the  war  would  give  him 
high  position  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederacy  when  our  indepen¬ 
dence  had  been  established.  He  specially  desired  to  be  put  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Fort  Sumter  (even  then  a  glorious  ruin)  saying  that  there 
was  fine  opportunity  for  distinction  there.  Poor  fellow!  he  did  re¬ 
main  a  soldier  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  but  they  were  few.  Command 
of  Sumter  was  given  him  and  he  died  there,  stricken  by  a  shell  as 
he  stood  in  the  upper  parapet.  A  very  tragic  event  that  took  place 
while  we  were  at  Fort  Johnson  was  the  wreck  of  the  “Sumter.” 
This  was  a  steamer  engaged  in  bringing  up  troops  that  had  been 
relieved  from  duty  at  Wagner.  It  was  a  service  that  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  night  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  a  code  of  sig¬ 
nals  was  established  to  pass  between  the  steamer  and  the  forts  of  the 
inner  harbor,  since  no  chances  could  be  taken  of  having  one  of  the 
Yankee  vessels  slipping  in.  The  Sumter  started  from  Cummings  Point 
crowed  with  men  all  looking  forward  to  the  relief  and  rest  that  had 
been  earned  by  arduous  service  at  the  outjX)st.  As  the  boat  drew  in 
toward  Fort  Moultrie  a  gun  was  fired  and  a  signal  made  from  the 
Fort  but  the  Captain  seemed  to  have  lost  his  head  and  made  no  re¬ 
sponse.  Instantly,  the  fire  of  the  Fort  was  opened  upon  him  and 
shot  and  shell  tore  through  the  crowds  of  men  on  the  steamer’s  deck. 
The  Captain  changed  her  course  and  essayed  to  run  in  between  Fort 
Sumter  and  James  Island  but  the  boat  soon  became  a  perfect  wreck 
rolling  and  tumbling  about  in  the  waves.  Some  of  the  men  were 
drowned,  some  w’ere  picked  up  by  boats  that  put  out  to  their  relief; 
others  stripped  and  swam  to  Fort  Sumter  and  still  others  came  ashore 
at  Fort  Johnson— the  most  utterly  demoralized  men  it  has  ever  been 
mv  fortune  to  meet.  Among  them  was  Captain  Matthews,  a  brother 
of  the  Fraser  Matthews  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  He,  like  his  brother, 
was  a  man  of  conspicuous  and  cheerful  gallantiy%  but  as  he  landed 
on  the  beach  the  horror  of  what  he  had  gone  through  unmanned 
him  entirelv';  he  trembled  like  a  leaf  and  could  scarely  speak  when 
I  addressed  him.  Daylight  had  dawned  ere  the  close  of  this  lamen¬ 
table  tragedy.  Firing  upon  both  sides  stopped  for  a  while  as  the 
work  of  rescue  went  on,  but  soon  it  opened  again  and  life  savers 
became  life  destroyers  once  more.  Such  is  war,  aptly  described  by 
General  Sherman  as  “Hell.”  That  night  as  Uncle  .\iat  and  I  were 
sleeping  in  a  little  picket  tent  that  we  enjoyed  together  I  heard  the 
sound  of  troops  passing  by  and  went  out  to  find  who  they  were. 
It  proyed  to  be  a  Regiment  that  had  just  been  relieved  from  duty 
at  Fort  Sumter  and  was  on  the  march  for  the  interior  of  the  Island. 
As  the  rear  came  there  were  the  notes  of  a  fiddle  played  by  a 
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soldier  in  gray,  following  whom  was  a  singular  procession  of  ghost¬ 
ly  figures  arrayed  in  white,  dancing  and  frolicking  like  a  lot  of 
children.  These  were  the  men  who  swam  to  the  fort  from  the 
wreck  that  morning;  they  had  landed  naked  and  had  been  clad  in 
hospital  night-shirts,  the  only  available  clothing.  All  dav  they  had 
endured  the  terrific  fire  that  was  rained  upon  Fort  Sumter;  yet  here 
they  were  as  1  saw'  them.  Surely  there  was  never  better  exempli¬ 
fication  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  little  tent  that  Matthew  and  I  occupied  at  night  was  very 
scant  in  its  accommodations;  its  furniture  consisted  of  one  cot  of 
narrow  proportions  and  a  small  desk  for  official  papers.  By  right 
of  seniority  1  took  possession  of  the  cot  so  Mat  slept  on  the  ground 
alongside  of  me  and  because  of  the  desk  there  was  shelter  for  only 
the  upper  part  of  his  body;  his  legs  were  out  of  doors.  A  sentinel 
was  always  kept  on  duty  at  headquarters  to  receive  any  communi¬ 
cations  that  might  come  during  the  night  and  to  awaken  us  up  in 
case  of  emergenices.  One  night  I  heard  someone  at  the  door  of  the 
tent  and  called  out  “Who  is  there?”  The  reply  came  in  strong 
Milesian  accent  “The  Sintinel,  Y’r  ’onor,”  “What  are  you  doing?” 
“Foldin’  in  the  Adjutants  legs  out  of  the  rain.”  Mat  was  a  pretty 
sound  sleeper  in  those  days  and  I  do  not  recall  that  the  process  of 
“foldin’  ”  aroused  him  from  his  slumbers.  A  vivid  memor\'  comes 
to  me  of  a  night  attack  upon  Sumter  by  the  monitors.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  and  the  water  of  the  harbor  was  like  a 
mill  pond;  an  intense  stillness  was  over  everything— just  one  of  the 
nights  when  sound  travels  indefinitely  far.  Suddenly  the  quiet  was 
broken  bv'  the  bellowing  of  the  fifteen  inch  guns  and  the  roar  of 
bursting  shell  as  one  iron  clad  after  another  opened  upon  the  Fort. 
It  was  ver\’  impressive  to  us  at  Fort  Johnson  as  we  stood  by  our 
guns  not  knowing  how  how  soon  we  ourselves  might  be  engaged. 
The  intense  blackness  of  the  night  would  be  followed  by  flashes 
from  the  ships  like  lightning  while  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevailed  made  the  roar  of  the  explosions  seem  continuous. 
I  never  quite  understood  why  this  attack  was  made  as  nothing  was 
accomplished  by  it;  possibly  it  was  intended  to  find  out  whether  the 
defensive  power  of  Sumter  was  good  or  not.  The  old  Fort  appeared 
a  perfect  ruin  but  the  Yanks  ascertained  that  considerable  righting 
ability  was  still  there.  The  fleet  retired  just  before  dawn  and  in 
going  sent  a  few’  shells  in  our  direction,  but  that  w'as  our  only 
share  in  the  night’s  performance.  The  most  formidable  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  was  a  huge  iron  clad  known  as  the  “New’  Ironsides.”  Those 
of  us  w’ho  were  exposed  to  her  fire  at  sundry  times  held  her  in 
great  respect  and  were  alw’ays  glad  to  get  under  cover  when  she 
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was  around.  At  that  time  she  was  reported  to  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful  vessel  afloat  and  I  have  never  seen  the  statement  contradicted. 
Against  this  leviathan  a  torpedo  attack  was  planned,  its  execution 
being  committed  to  Lieut.  Glassell  of  the  Confederate  Navy.  The 
means  at  his  disposal  seemed  woefully  disproportionate  to  the  work 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  attempt  came  very  near  being  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  A  little  steam  pleasure  boat  was  fitted  with  a  long  spar  at  her 
bow  to  which  was  attached  a  percussion  torpedo  containing  a  heavy 
explosive  charge.  Glassell  started  down  the  harbor  one  dark  night 
in  his  little  craft  which  bore  the  very  appropriate  name  of  the 
“David.”  His  crew,  I  believe,  consisted  of  only  two  men,  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  one  other,  though  I  do  not  speak  with  certainty  on  this 
point.  He  drew  quite  near  to  the  Ironsides  before  he  was  discovered 
and  hailed  by  a  sentinel;  his  response  was  a  quick  order  to  go  ahead 
at  full  speed  straight  for  the  big  ship.  Unfortunately  there  was  a 
strong  ebb  tide  flowing  and  it  swept  the  bow  of  the  little  craft 
out  of  her  direct  course  so  the  blow  given  was  a  glancing  one; 
moreover  it  struck  the  Ironsides  just  at  the  point  where  one  of 
her  cross  bulkheads  happened  to  be  located.  But  for  these  two  hap¬ 
penings  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  war  ship  would  have  been 
sunk  where  she  lav'.  As  it  was  the  shock  given  to  her  framework 
was  tremendous— she  began  to  leak  badly  and  in  point  of  fact  it 
eliminated  her  from  the  fighting  force  of  the  enemy  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  do  not  know  that  she  ever  fired  another  gun  in  Charles¬ 
ton  harbor,  certainly  she  did  not  during  our  stay  there.  Meanwhile 
things  were  going  badly  on  the  “David;”  the  explosion  of  the  tor¬ 
pedo  sent  a  great  wave  over  her  that  put  out  her  fires  and  washed 
Lieut.  Glassell  overboard.  He  managed  to  reach  the  bow  chains  of 
one  of  the  Federal  fleet  and  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  while  the 
David  floated  helplessly  away  in  the  darkness.  But  the  men  on 
board  of  her  were  plucky  and  resourceful.  Undismayed  by  the  roar 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  that  blazed  away  at  them  from  every  quarter— 
they  tore  out  the  lining  of  the  little  boat  for  kindling  wood,  re¬ 
lighted  the  fires,  succeeded  in  getting  up  steam  once  more  and 
reached  the  wharf  at  Charleston  in  safety.  Poor  Glassell  remained 
a  prisoner  I  believe  until  the  end  of  the  war.  There  was  much 
heated  talk  in  the  Northern  papers  of  hanging  him  as  a  “pirate,” 
but  that  was  the  nonsencical  utterance  of  irresponsible  parties— the 
authorities  knew  that  his  attempt  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  in 
warfare.  I  had  been  notified,  as  commander  of  Fort  Johnson  that 
his  attack  on  the  Ironsides  was  to  be  made  in  order  that  Glassell 
might  receive  our  protection  should  circumstances  have  led  him  to 
run  in  under  our  guns.  On  the  following  morning  therefore  1  was 
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up  by  daylight,  hoping  to  find  the  big  ship  gone;  but  to  my  great 
disap(>ointment  there  she  was  still  at  her  anchorage,  though  it  was 
some  satisfaction  to  note  that  she  heeled  over  almost  on  her  beam 
ends  and  streams  of  water  were  flowing  from  her  scuppers— pretty 
good  evidence  this  gave  that  she  had  been  seriously  injured  and 
that  it  was  necessary’  to  keep  her  afloat  by  the  pumps.  As  I  have 
said  there  was  a  comfort  in  that  much  but  it  would  have  been  so 
much  better  just  to  see  the  tops  of  her  masts  sticking  out  of  the 
water. 

Battery’  Wagner  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  but 
not  until  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  had  reached  the  very  edge  of 
the  moat.  The  old  sand  fort  had  endured  a  pounding  of  fifty-one 
days  and  its  defence  effectually  blocked  Gen  Gilmores  hopes  of 
getting  possession  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  the  one  thing  for 
which  his  campaign  had  been  inauguarated.  He  gained  the  outpost 
of  Morris  Island  but  not  one  step  beyond  that;  the  City  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy  until  the  last  months  of  the  war, 
when,  as  I  have  already  noted,  ^e  advance  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  army 
from  Savannah  nonhward  necessarily  led  to  its  fall— the  cause  itself 
had  failed  by  that  time  however.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn 
of  1863  we  were  ordered  back  to  the  lines  about  Savannah,  and 
were  encamped  in  what  was  then  open  ground,  just  back  of  the 
Massie  School.  The  Regiment  was  very  much  broken  up;  four 
companies  were  with  me,  two  other  in  the  Batteries  on  the  Savannah 
River,  two  at  Caustons  Bluff  where  very  heavy  works  had  been 
erected,  and  two  at  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogeechee  River.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  get  the  command  together  and  made  several  appli¬ 
cations,  from  time  to  time,  asking  that  it  might  be  done,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  seemed  to  forbid,  and  I  had  to  content 
myself  with  things  as  they  were— a  lesson  that  a  soldier  has  to  learn 
very’  soon  in  his  career.  The  w  inter  passed  quietly  with  us.  We 
were  sent  once  to  meet  a  force  of  the  enemy  that  landed  on  Whit- 
marsh  Island  though  they  did  not  remain  there  long  enough  for 
us  to  get  at  them.  Another  expedition  was  out  to  Rose  Dhu  to  as¬ 
sist  in  quelling  a  mutiny  that  had  broken  out  in  a  part  of  Col  Alfred 
Hartridges  Command.  I  have  forgotten  what  caused  the  trouble, 
which  did  not  prove  to  be  very  serious;  it  was  ended  without  the 
necessity’  of  using  force,  very’  much  to  my  satisfaction  for  I  dreaded 
the  possibility  of  having  to  fire  upon  our  own  men  in  gray.  Two 
or  three  of  the  ring-leaders  were  court-martialled  and  punished 
and  my  connection  with  the  Coun  as  its  President  led  to  a  rather 
funny  incident.  My  orders  from  Gen  Colston  (under  whose  com¬ 
mand  we  were  brigaded)  required  me  to  report  at  the  close  of 
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each  day  what  the  proceedings  had  developed.  After  a  very  busy 
session  I  had  written  out  my  dispatch  to  the  General  and  given  it  to 
Col.  Hartridge  to  have  it  sent  in  by  his  courier  who  was  to  start  in 
for  the  City  at  daylight;  then  I  threw  mvself  on  a  sofa  and  went 
off  into  the  soundest  kind  of  a  sleep.  I  had  been  up  for  the  greater 
part  of  tuo  nights  and  had  been  continuously  busy  for  the  whole 
of  tu'o  days.  It  was  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  from  which  Hartridge 
found  it  very'  hard  to  awaken  me,  as  he  did  about  midnight,  to 
give  information  that  made  certain  changes  necessary  in  the  report. 
I  got  up,  opened  the  dispatch  and  sat  down  at  the  table  to  write. 
Meanwhile  Hartridge  began  to  talk  to  the  courier  giving  the  man 
instructions  concerning  private  business  that  he  wished  attended  to 
in  the  City'.  He  was  to  carry  certain  articles  of  clothing  to  Mrs 
Wayne  on  Liberty  Street,  to  buy  so  many  pounds  of  fresh  beef 
from  such  and  such  a  butcher,  etc  etc;  and  every  word  that  he 
uttered  I  wrote  down  automatically  in  the  dispatch  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  I  was  doing.  Then  in  a  minute  I  was  fast 
asleep  again.  When  morning  came  I  awoke  with  a  certain  dim  sense 
of  what  had  happened  yet  unable  to  recall  anything  clearly.  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  Hartridge  who  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  my  having  added 
to  the  dispatch  but  what  was  added  he  did  not  know;  the  courier 
had  been  gone  for  some  time  but  possibly  might  be  overtaken  by 
a  fast  rider.  Accordingly  1  roused  up  Uncle  Mat  and  got  him  to 
ride  “in  hot  haste”  to  try  to  accomplish  this.  He  was  very  good 
about  it  and  was  off  in  a  few  minutes  but  the  man  had  too  long  a 
start  and  when  Mat  finally  got  to  the  General’s  Headquarters  he 
was  recieved  with  roars  of  laughter  by  the  staff;  the  dispatch  had 
been  delivered,  was  even  then  being  pondered  over  and  found  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Henry  Cunningham,  one  of  the  staff  made  the  re¬ 
mark,  “it  is  a  good  thing  that  Col.  Olmstead  has  the  reputation  for 
sobriety  that  is  his.”  The  incident  mortified  me  no  little  at  the  time, 
yet  I  had  to  laugh  oyer  it  too. 


{To  be  continued.] 
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THE  DIARY  OF  DOLLY  LUNT  BURGE 
Edited  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.* 

Part  II 

[March],  loth  [1848]  Another  evening  of  dissipation,  merriment 
&  mirth.  I  have  broken  a  resolution  formed  from  convictions  of  its 
inappropriateness  for  a  Christian,  viz,  not  to  be  found  in  such 
scenes.  This  is  me.  It  is  myself,  myself!! 

1 2  th  Yesterday,  was  running  about  all  day.  Had  my  daguerreo¬ 
type  taken  to  send  to  my  father.  .My  mind  was  forsibly  impressed, 
while  sitting  careful  of  every  motion,  of  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  that  carefulness  as  to  my  present  life  that  no  wrong  im¬ 
pression  may  be  found  daguerreotypes  in  Eternity.  This  is  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  O,  may  it  be  a  Sabbath  to  me! 

Evening;  Bro.  Hebbard  preached  this  morning  from  Prov.  15:  32 
—“He  that  refuseth  instruction  despiseth  his  own  soul.”  He  spoke 
of  our  advantages  of  spiritual  improvement  &  showed  the  con¬ 
sequences  if  we  neglected  them.  This  evening  the  text  was:  “Watch 
ye  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh.”  .\n  impressive  solemn  discourse. 

14th  Tuesday  evening.  Quite  unwell  last  evening  but  about.  A 
cold  day  this  for  the  season.  Spent  nearly  all  of  the  noon  recess  at 
the  church.  They  were  cleansing  it.  Instead  of  being  at  class  to¬ 
night,  have  spent  the  evening  at  Dr.  [John]  Wingfield’s.  The 
Johnson’s,  Jones’s,  Mrs.  Stoke  Colbert,  8tc.,  were  present.  A  very 
nice  supper  &  a  pleasant  evening,  but  my  heart  was  at  the  class¬ 
room  &  my  desires  were  that  God  would  bless  them  by  His  presence 
and  Love  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts. 

15th  A  very  cold,  windy  day. 

1 6th  Still  cold  &  windy.  Mr.  &  .Mrs.  Kolb  at  the  plantation.  Been 
at  prayer  meeting.  Only  two  or  three  out,  &  spent  the  hour  since 
at  Mrs.  Howard’s. 

17th  A  pleasant  day  &  moreover  it  is  Friday  which  makes  it  still 
more  so.  It  has  been  our  church  fast,  but  I  have  not  kept  it  as  1 
often  do. 

1 8th  This  has  been  a  week  of  little  religious  enjoyment  to  me.  O, 
that  the  Good  Spirit  would  come  down  even  at  this  late  hour  and 
prepare  my  heart  for  the  exercises  of  the  morrow.  Listened  to  a 
sermon  from  the  P.  Elder,  Mr.  [Henr\’  P.]  Pitchford,  Acts  26, 

•Formerly  Instructor  In  History,  Emory  University;  now  editor  of  Civil 
War  Hintory,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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20  verse.  His  introductory  remarks  were  of  the  natural  impulse  of 
the  man  to  seek  for  happiness;  his  different  ways  of  seeking  it; 
Paul:  his  character  for  firmness,  for  decision  &  perseverence  applied 
to  Christians  of  the  present  day.  This  evening  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Parks 
preached  from  the  words,  “Rejoice  evermore:”  the  kind  of  joy, 
spoke  at  some  length  of  levity,  inconsistent  with  strong  mental 
powers  8c  the  Christian  character  injured  8c  destroyed  by  it.  Rea¬ 
sons  why  people  did  not  always  rejoice;  the  true  Christian  would 
rejoice,  8cc. 

19th  Love  feast  this  morning  interesting.  Services  of  the  morning 
conducted  by  P.  Elder.  The  text:  “Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Paradise.”  The  crucifixion  scene,  ist,  the  way  to  get 
to  Heaven  considered.  Approach  bv  prayer.  Public,  private,  social 
and  ejaculator\'  prayer  considered.  Repentence  for  sin  8c  a  restitution 
of  unjust  gains  or  the  undoing  of  those  things  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  done  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God.  The  denial  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  was  not  satisfactorilv  explained.  The  answer  then 
of  prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  morning  ser\'ices  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  administered. 

Evening.  Brother  Parks  preached.  Hebrews  3d,  12  verse  —  “Take 
heed.  Brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
in  departing  from  the  living  God,  but  exhort  one  another  while  it  is 
called  to-day  lest  any  of  vou  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin.”  Reference  to  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  ist,  the  advice  contained 
in  the  text  signifying  that  we  should  be  careful.  A  remark  here  upon 
perserverence  and  falling  from  grace.  If  we  keep  God’s  law  He  w’ill 
keep  us.  Faith  considered.  We  must  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  we 
are  required  to  have  faith.  Instance,  a  parent  promises  a  child  a  toy 
if  he  will  do  thus  and  so.  The  child  believes  and  yet  docs  not  the 
thing  required.  Can  he  claim  the  reward?  If  he  does,  he  does  it  not 
with  confidence.  Neither  can  we  exercise  faith  to  believe  that  God 
will  hear  our  prayer  if  we  disobey  His  commands.  Backsliding  not 
alw'avs  in  the  closet.  We  do  what  we  ought  not  8c  then  go  to  our 
closet  8c  find  that  we  cannot  exercise  faith  8c  that  God  does  not  bless 
us.  From  that,  the  duties  without  the  approbation  of  our  own  con¬ 
science  are  irksome.  The  duty  enjoined  8c  maintained.  Exhort  one 
another.  The  latent  the  excuse  for  the  lack  of  it  considered.  We  can 
exhort  a  daughter;  a  father  can  a  son.  Brethren  8c  sisters  meeting 
together  at  fault  in  this  matter,  8cc,  8cc.  The  deceitfulness  of  sin  of 
our  own  hearts.  The  blessings  attendant  upon  exhortation.  Give  not 
up  your  confidence.  The  example  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
joumevings  to  the  promised  land.  An  exhortation  to  the  unconverted. 
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One  knelt  at  the  seat  for  prayer.  This  has  closed  a  quarterly  meeting 
occasion. 

2oth  Spring-like  weather,  very  warm  but  cloudy.  Lettuce  for  dinner 
to-day.  School  duties  all  attended.  Called  upon  Mrs.  Floyd.  Spent  an 
agreeable  evening  chatting  with  the  home  folks. 

2 1  St  Another  day  has  carried  its  accounts  into  eternity.  1  am  still 
in  health  &  the  blessings  of  life  are  multiplied  about  me.  God  grant 
that  1  may  possess  a  thankful  heart  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  & 
perfect  gift. 

22nd  Have  been  busy  as  usual.  Mr.  B[urge]  spent  the  evening  with 
me. 

23rd  A  lovely  day  and  it  closes  the  first  quarter  of  our  school  year. 
Have  not  been  out  to  prayer  meeting  to-night.  Busy  with  sewing. 
24th  This  has  been  a  holidav  with  me.  Been  down  town.  Purchased 
two  fine  dresses,  &c.  Mrs.  [Nancy]  Robson  &  [Mary]  Burnet  called 
this  evening.  1  am  destitute  of  religious  enjoyment  to-night,  unhappy 
and  discontented.  O,  where  am  1  &  what  am  1  doing? 

25th  Had  radishes,  asparagus  &  lettuce  for  dinner. 

26th  A  delightful  morning.  O  that  the  Son  of  Righteousness  was 
beaming  upon  my  heart  as  the  natural  sun  is  casting  its  broad,  beautiful 
and  fertilizing  light  upon  the  earth.  Opened  our  Sabbath  School. 
Rev.  Gfeorge]  Lane  preached  to  us  to-day.  Philippians  ii.15  —  “That 
ye  may  be  blameless  &  harmless,”  &c.  He  first  spoke  of  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  Christians  to  believe  the  full  extent  of  the  blessings  which 
the  Gospel  confers.  One  excuse,  if  we  but  lived  in  former  times  we 
might  have  been  blameless,  for  society  was  different.  We  think  we 
must  conform  at  the  present  day  to  the  present  age  in  some  respects, 
to  gain  friends  to  our  cause,  but  what  God  makes  necessary  He  gives 
strength  to  us  to  perform  accordingly.  We  are  to  live  blameless  as 
the  sons  of  God.  It  is  impossible  as  such  to  please  the  world.  We  must 
please  God  having  an  eye  single  to  His  service.  Reference  to  Mrs. 
Frv'.  This  disposition  rests  upon  our  love  to  God.  To  be  harmless 
not  onlv'  in  words  but  in  actions.  Others  are  looking  toward  us  and 
often  following  our  example.  Two  great  principles  to  be  observed: 
to  do  no  harm  but  to  do  all  the  good  that  we  can.  The  expectation 
of  the  world  in  that  respect.  Former  errors  often  spoken  of  without 
sorrow.  Why  blameless?  Because  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  The  obli¬ 
gations  we  are  under  to  Him,  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
character  as  His  sons.  Ref.  —  to  worldly  affairs  without  rebuke  a 
building  of  ourselves  to  the  Lord.  Is  it  possible?  ‘Tis  God’s  w’ord  and 
command,  therefore  it  must  be  true.  Christian  influence  abroad  in 
the  w’orld. 
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Evening  The  same  speaker  spoke  to-night  from  Galatians  vi.y  — 
“Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap.” 

27th  Another  beautiful  day.  Mr.  [Homer]  Hendee  very  joyful 
in  being  a  parent.  Heard  of  Mr.  Browne’s  death.  Took  a  short  walk 
this  evening. 

28th  Pleasant  morning  but  rainy  evening.  These  spring  showers  arc 
refreshing. 

29th  Quite  un^v  ell  for  a  little  while  this  morning.  Report  came  into 
town  this  Evening  that  Thomas  Saffold’s  wife  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life.  She  was  at  her  mother’s  in  Athens  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast, 
apparently  cheerful  &  happy.  As  she  got  up  from  the  table  she  took 
from  it  the  carving  knife  &  went  to  her  room  &  with  her  innocent 
babe  sleeping  by  her  she  bared  her  breast  &  stabbed  herself  twice  & 
when  discovered  was  a  corpse.  Her  husband  was  here  in  town  having 
left  her  but  yesterday  morning.  The  news  was  immediately  brought 
him  &  none  but  the  IVIerciful  Parent  above  can  tell  the  feelmgs  of  his 
heart,  the  agony  which  he  endures.  O  how  thankful  ought  we  to  be 
that  our  minds  are  not  often  left  to  their  own  vagaries.  She  was  a 
Christian  so  far  as  we  could  judge! 

30th  Engaged  as  usual.  Mr.  Hendee  has  left  the  school  in  my  care 
for  to-morrow  &  a  part  of  this  evening.  Been  to  prayer  meeting. 
Twenty -three  out. 

31st  A  pleasant  day  but  1  am  very  much  fatigued. 

April  ist  [1848]  Somewhat  cooler  to-day.  I  am  very  hoarse,  whether 
from  talking  so  much  yesterday  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  Have  been  down 
to  Sister  Wittich’s  to  see  Clara  who  is  very  ill  of  the  measles.  Re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Cousin  Mary. 

2nd  Sabbath  day.  Been  to  Sabbath  school  &  attended  church  all 
day.  Brother  Hebbard  spoke  this  morning  from  the  words,  “Broad  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  death  &  many  there  be  that  find  it,  &c.”  \ 
solemn  service.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  much  religion.  The  vows 
that  1  have  made  are  forgotten  or  not  put  in  practice.  O  my  soul! 
my  soul!  Why  is  it  thus?  Why  live  at  this  poor  dying  rate? 

3rd  Not  as  pleasant  or  warm  as  it  was  last  week.  Have  not  felt 
verv'  well  or  in  as  good  humor  as  usual  to-day.  Had  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Hebbard  &  Hendee  upon  Mrs.  Saffold’s  dwth,  upon 
temptation,  &c. 

4th  Wrote  Cousin  Mary.  Been  to  class  to-night. 

9th  I  have  not  written  for  several  days  in  my  journal  for  1  ha*’e 
been  very  much  engaged  sewing.  Nothing  new,  however,  has  tran¬ 
spired.  We  have  had  a  few  days  of  rainy  weather  &  vegetation  looks 
really  beautiful. 
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Brother  L.  Wittich  preached  to-day  as  usual  two  excellent  sermons. 
The  morning’s  text  was  from  II.  Timothy  3,  16-17  “  “AH  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration,”  &c.  He  attempted  to  prove  that  the  religion 
of  nature  unaided  by  the  revealed  law  would  never  lead  a  man  to  God. 
This  evening  ’twas  from  Hebrews  2,  14-17.  It  has  been  a  day  of  little 
religious  enjoyment.  I  feel  gloomy  this  evening.  O  for  the  company 
of  the  loved  ones  who  are  at  rest.  Why  all  these  warm  yearning 
affections  given  me  to  be  thrown  back  upon  myself, 
loth  A  pleasant  day.  Went  into  Miss  Jones  to  have  my  dress  fitted. 
Busy  all  day  in  school.  Called  upon  the  sick  at  night,  Mrs.  Floyd’s 
children.  Circus  in  town.  Mr.  B[urge]  spent  the  evening  with  me. 
Five  years  to-day  was  the  birthday  of  my  little  Orrington  and  its  last 
of  eaith.“^ 

nth  Tuesday  evening.  Our  usual  class  this  evening.  Have  not 
attended  for  I  felt  unprepared.  Been  with  Sister  Kolb  downtown 
purchasing  summer  goods.  .Met  one  that  I  would  like  to  have  spoken 
with. 

nth  .Mr.  Hendee  has  again  left  me  with  a  double  duty  to  do. 

14th  Tired  out.  Mrs.  T(homas]  Baldwin  and  Mr.  K[olb]  from 
the  country  dined  with  us  to-day. 

15th  Received  letter  or  package  from  Cousin  Mary  to-day.  Been 
out  &  purchased  her  a  beautiful  barege  silk,  &c.  Sewed  this  evening 
upon  my  muslin. 

1 6th  Sabbath  morning  and  a  rainy  one  it  is.  Lay  in  bed  late  for 
me.  Before  eight  the  sun  came  out  &  I  went  to  Sabbath  School  & 
have  attended  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  [Nathaniel] 
Allen,  a  colporte[u]r,  spoke  upon  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  every 
weight  that  doth  so  early  encumber  us.  He  held  a  meeting  this  even¬ 
ing  in  the  Methodist  Church  where  he  presented  the  claims  of  his 
socien*  to  us  quite  lengthily.  I  feel  this  evening  that  I  have  gone 
far  astray  from  God.  I  do  not  feel  spiritively  as  I  want  to  feel.  I  have 
not  that  spirit  of  prayer  that  I  had  weeks  ago. 

17th  A  warm  pleasant  day.  Been  in  school  all  day.  Have  not  done 
any  sewing.  Wrote  a  letter  this  evening  to  Miss  E.  Brentwell  &  now 
to  bed. 

1 8th  One  of  our  neighbors,  Mrs.  Heard,“  died  to-day,  a  great 
affliction  to  the  family.  Been  to  class  to-night  &  had  a  good  meeting 
though  mv  thoughts  wandered  much  about  a  trifling  circumstance 
which  happened  to-day  with  some  of  my  pupils  &  which  caused  me 
to  write  a  note  to  my  neighbor,  Mr.  H. 

24.  Dolly’s  st'cond  child,  Orrington  Lewis,  died  at  birth  In  1843. 

25.  Probably  Mrs.  Joseph  Heard,  whose  husband  was  listed  as  a  widower 
In  the  1850  Census  Returns  for  Morgan  County. 
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19th  We  dismissed  school  for  this  morning  and  attended  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Heard.  Mr.  Hendee  preached  from  the  words,  “Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,”  &c.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  (John  D.]  Harris  dined 
with  us.  Received  a  letter  from  Cousin  Mary.  Called  upon  Brother 
Hebbard  who  is  quite  ill  of  a  cold.  After  school  went  in  to  Mrs.  Cook’s 
&  spent  the  evening,  or  untill  after  eight.  When  I  returned  home  found 
that  Mrs.  Robson  had  sent  for  me  to  come  over  there  &  see  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Round,  my  old  friends,  who  are  on  their  way  to  Indiania.  Went 
over  immediately  &  spent  the  night. 

2oth  Came  home  to  breakfast  &  saw  our  folks  leave  for  the  plan¬ 
tation  &  went  back  &  spent  the  time  with  them  untill  it  was  time 
for  them  to  leave  which  they  did  in  the  freight  cars  for  Oxford.  Thus 
have  I  bidden  adieu  to  dear  ones  again,  never  expecting  to  see  them 
again.  They  have  three  fine  children  &  a  little  daughter  that  much  re¬ 
minds  me  of  my  beloved  Susan.^* 

Evening.  Attended  prayer  meeting.  But  few  out.  O  that  the  spirit 
of  prayer  was  more  with  us.  O  that  mv  own  heart  was  deeply  imbued 
with  it  &  that  the  command,  Pray  without  ceasing  &  in  everything 
give  thanks,  was  by  me  obeyed.  Spent  the  night  at  Brother  Porter’s. 
21st  Arose  early  this  morning  &  listened  to  a  heartfelt  prayer  by 
brother  Porter.  After  school  in  the  morning  dined  at  Judge  Saffold’s. 
A  pleasant  interview  with  them.  Called  in  to  Bro  Hebbard’s  &  there 
learned  that  our  folks  had  returned.  Came  home  &  found  them  well. 
Had  green  peas  for  dinner. 

My  mind  this  evening  goes  back  to  four  years  since  when  my 
darling  Susan  lay  contending  with  her  last  adversary.  Death.  O  the 
bitterness  of  that  night.  How'  hard  to  give  her  up  &  am  I  still  un¬ 
reconciled,  still  murmuring  &  wishing  her  back.  Forgive  me,  O  forgive 
me  these  selfish  feelings.  My  head  aches  severely  &  that  I  too  was  at 
rest  —  O  how'  pleasant  will  be  the  rest  promised  to  the  people  of 
God.  May  it  be  mine. 

22nd  A  cold  wet  morning  but  corresponding  to  mv  feelings.  My 
head  still  pains  me  &  I  feel  lonely  &  gloomy.  Made  me  a  cape.  Very 
unwell  this  evening. 

23rd  Sabbath  Morning.  Feel  much  relieved.  Kept  Radish  leaves 
on  my  neck  all  night.  A  w^et  morning  but  went  to  Sabbath  School 
&  church.  Judge  Longstreet^^  preached  from  the  words,  “My  jjeace 
I  leave  with  vou,”  &c.  A  heartfelt  sermon.  He  has  recently  lost  an 
only  son  &  he  felt  in  his  ow  n  heart  the  consolation  of  that  Peace  which 

26.  Susan  Lewis.  Dolly's  firstborn  daughter,  died  in  infancy. 

27.  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet  (1790-1870),  writer,  educator,  financier 
and  politician,  served  as  second  president  of  Emory  College.  See  John  D. 
Wade,  Augustus  Baldtcin  Longstreet  (New  York,  1924). 
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he  preached  to  others.  Mr.  Neal  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  knelt 
for  the  prayers  of  God’s  people.  O  may  he  find  peace  &  joy  in  be¬ 
lieving.  May  converting  grace  be  abundantly  showered  upon  him  & 
may  he  speedily  rejoice  in  a  sin-pardoning  Saviour.  Come,  O  my 
Saviour  &  visit  us  in  mercy.  Revive  Thy  work.  Oh  revive  it  in  my 
cold  barren  heart. 

Evening.  A  full  house  to-night.  Text  .  .  . 

24th  A  delightful  day.  Mr.  Hendee  did  not  return  from  Greensboro 
until  the  freight  train  came  up  so  I  took  in  school,  &c.  Went  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  prayermeeting  to-night.  Some  30  or  40  out.  Sent  letters  to 
Boston  &  Worcester. 

25th  Again  have  I  met  with  my  dear  class  &  not  alone  with  them 
but  1  trust  the  Lord  was  with  us.  O  that  His  presence  may  continue 
to  be  with  His  people  here.  And  may  converting  power  rest  upon 
sinners.  This  has  been  a  delightful  day.  We  have  had  new  potatoes 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  ^veral  were  in  class  to-night  that  do  not 
profess  religion,  Mr.  Veal,  Campbell,  &c. 

26th  Nothing  new. 

27th  Found  it  raining  when  I  awoke  this  morning  but  it  cleared 
awav  early.  Duties  performed  as  usual  in  school.  Called  in  to  Mrs. 
[Matilda]  Hilsman’s  &  invited  her  to  take  a  class  in  Sabbath  School. 
Then  went  to  Mrs.  [Amyl  V’anlandingham’s  upon  an  errand  for  Mrs. 
Kolb.  Been  to  prayer  meeting  this  evening.  More  out  than  usual  with 
us  &  consented  anew  to  pray  for  a  revival.  Mr.  Delona  present,  a 
converted  Catholic. 

28th  A  fogg\',  unpleasant  day.  Went  to  school  this  morning.  But 
this  evening  Mr.  Hlendee]  gave  a  holiday  until  Tuesday  morning. 
It  seems  a  long  time  to  me  now,  but  it  will  soon  pass  away.  Went  to 
purchase  some  things  for  Cousin  [Marv'l  with  Mrs.  Howard.  After¬ 
wards  called  to  see  Sister  Porter.  Met  several  there  &  spent  an  agree¬ 
able  hour. 

2yth  Mrs.  Kolb  not  well  this  morning  but  [about]  nearly  all  day. 
Went  to  depot  8c  saw  the  corpse  of  .Montgomery  Wingfield’s  child 
landed  here  for  interment.  A  dull  day.  Green  apple  pie,  the  first  this 
year. 

30th  Went  to  Sabbath  School  this  morning,  a  good  many  out. 
No  preaching  at  the  Methodist  as  it  is  a  fifth  Sabbath.  Went  to  the 
PresiiNterian  and  heard  Mr.  [James]  Delauny  on  the  cause  of 
Protestantism.  Spent  the  evening  in  my  room  mostly. 

May  ist  [1848]  This  was  given  us  as  a  holiday  by  Mr.  Hendee  but 
the  rain  in  the  morning  prevented  us  from  enjoying  it  in  the  manner 
we  wished.  I  sewed  some  this  morning  on  a  muslin  dress.  Went  to 
Mrs.  Shaw’s  with  my  bonnet  8t  this  evening  plied  the  needle  indus- 
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triously  until  five  o’clock  when  I  went  to  Mrs.  [Mary  H.]  Swift’s. 
Spent  an  hour  with  her  &  from  there  to  Mrs.  Crok’s  where  I  took 
tea  &  went  to  concert  prayer  meeting  from  there.  A  good  meeting 
&  a  goodly  number  out. 

2nd  Again  have  I  to  bless  God  for  His  goodness  toward  me,  for 
His  long  suffering  &  mercy  to  one  of  the  most  wayward  of  human 
creatures,  the  most  erring  of  mortals.  Here  I  live  day  after  day  feed¬ 
ing  upon  His  bounty,  upheld  by  His  gracious  hand,  &  Oh,  what  a 
thankless  heart!  What  a  cold  selfish  mortal.  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me.  Been  in  school  as  usual.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Walton’s.  After  school  this 
evening  called  upon  some  young  ladies  at  Sister  V’anlandingham’s. 
Invited  them  to  come  to  class  &  did  not  leave  them  until  they  promised 
to  do  so,  &  they  were  there  &  blessed  be  God,  others  were  there  also. 
O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work,  revive  Thy  work.  May  every  heart  there 
feel  Thy  presence  &  rejoice  in  Thy  love  &  that  right  speedily. 

3rd  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kolb  gone  to  plantation.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Cook’s. 
Had  green  apple  pie  &  a  pleasant  visit.  Walked  w’ith  my  Botany  class 
in  the  woods  after  school.  Mr.  [L.]  Bissell  called  &  spent  evening  with 
me. 

4th  A  day  of  business.  Went  downtown  before  school  time.  Bought 
Cousin  Mary  a  pair  of  boots,  edging,  &  prepared  her  box  to  send  her 
this  evening.  At  noon  dined  at  Bro  Hebbard’s  by  special  invitation. 
Returned  home  immediately  after  &  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Holden 
of  Philedelphia.  Sent  my  watch  to  him  for  repairing  by  Miss  Virginia 
Walton.  After  school  hastened  home  &  packed  the  box  to  send  to 
Cousin,  then  took  it  to  Depot,  or  Ike  took  it  for  me,  &  went  to  see  it 
properly  labelled  &  directed.  Hope  Cousin  will  be  pleased  with  her 
dress. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  returned  about  dark.  Took  supper  &  went  to 
prayer  meeting.  A  goodly  number  present,  much  serious  feeling  in 
the  congregation,  I  should  think.  Meeting  appointed  for  to-morrow 
morning  at  sunrise  as  it  is  fast  day. 

5th  This  morning  at  sunrise  went  to  prayermeeting.  Felt  that  it 
was  good  to  wait  upon  the  Lord.  But  pride  was  humbled  upon  at¬ 
tempting  to  lead  in  prayer,  being  called  upon  I  could  scarcely  find 
words  to  express  my  desires  &  the  embarrassment  took  away  all  en¬ 
joyment.  Mr.  Hendee  unwell  &  did  not  come  in  untill  late.  Went  to 
the  depot  expecting  to  meet  Bro  &  Sister  Wittich.  Did  not  come  down, 
however. 

6th  A  verv’  warm  day.  Busy  sewing  all  the  morning.  Late  in  the 
evening  took  a  class  of  little  girls  to  walk  into  the  woods.  Enjoyed 
ourselves  finely.  Attended  a  phrenological  lecture  this  evening.  Rather 
amusing  than  otherwise. 
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7th  Thus  again  has  another  Sabbath  come  round.  ’Tis  a  delightful 
morning.  Attended  Sabbath  School  early,  then  to  class  where  I  felt 
my  heart  softened  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thence  to 
church  where  Bro  Wittich  preached  from  Acts  24th  chap.,  24-25 
verses.  A  good  sermon.  Spent  the  afternoon  mostly  in  my  room. 
Company  below— Major  Warren,  &c.,  &c.  A  large  congregation  out 
to-night.  O  may  some  hean  be  reached.  Three  joined  the  church, 
Mr.  Veal,  Mrs.  Walker  &  Miss  Woods. 

Monday,  the  8th  Felt  this  morning  like  living  more  for  God  than 
I  have  done.  Had  some  conversation  with  V.  Heard  upon  Religion. 
May  God  bless  &  comfort  her  sorrow-stricken  heart. 

9th  Received  package  from  Worcester.  Mrs.  J.  Wittich,  T.  Floyd, 
Bro  &  Sister  Hebbard  dined  with  us  to-day.  Had  a  pleasant  interview. 
Went  to  class  meeting  to-night.  A  good  meeting.  Feel  more  &  more 
resolved  to  live  for  God,  to  serve  Him  all  my  li^. 

14th,  Sabbath  Evening  The  last  week  neglected  writing  much  as 
I  was  away  with  the  sick  two  nights  &  felt  wearied  &  sleepy  the 
others.  To-day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  have  suffered  with  a  derange¬ 
ment  of  my  stomich  &c  which  has  unfitted  me  for  the  duties  of  the 
sanctuary.  Have  been  on  the  bed  most  of  the  day.  Reading  Guide 
to  Holiness.** 

15th  A  very  warm,  pleasant  morning.  Feel  better  than  1  did  yester¬ 
day  &  though  weak  must  attend  to  my  duties. 

Evening.  Had  company  which  I  ought  not  to  have  had  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kolb.  Little  enjoyment  in  religion.  O  that  the 
work  of  the  Lord  might  be  revived  in  my  heart. 

1 6th  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  returned  late  this  evening.  No  meeting  to¬ 

night  on  account  of  heavy  thunder  shower. 

17th  Delightful  weather.  Been  to  Baptist  prayer  meeting.  A  good 
meeting. 

18th  Friday  evening  has  come  again  &  I  am  again  free  from  school 
duties  for  the  week.  It  has  been  one  of  hard  labour  &  yet  I  find  that 
ray  happiness  is  increased  by  being  constantly  employed.  The  mind 
needs  employment  to  be  cheerful  &  happy.  God  has  been  exceeding 
good  to  me,  so  manv'  blessings  as  I  enjoy,  while  I  am  so  ungrateful, 
so  unmindful  of  Him  &  His  commands.  A  protracted  meeting  has 
commenced  to-night  in  our  church.  First  sermon  by  our  pastor  from 
Luke  —  “Take  heed  how  you  hear.”  A  very  appropriate  &  feeling 
sermon.  May  the  Good  One  bless  us  &  preside  Himself  over  our  meet¬ 
ing  &  get  to  Himself  a  great  name! 

28.  The  weekly  religious  tract.  Chiide  to  Holiness  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1839-1901),  was  initially  known  as  Guide  to  Christian  Perfection.  Its  title 
was  changed  in  1845. 
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22  nd  Saturday  &  Sunday  attended  preaching.  A  discourse  in  the 
morning  from  Bro  Wittich.  The  Bishop  arrived  in  the  evening  & 
stopj>ed  with  us.  Mr.  Veal  from  S.  C.  &  son  supped  with  us.  Mr.  W’s 
text  this  morning  was  “Shall  a  man  rob  God?”  Bishop  Andrew,^ 
Saturday  evening;  “While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen 
but  at  the  things  which  are  [not}  seen,  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  Sunday 
morning  the  29th  &  30th  verses  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew.  They 
were  both  plain,  pointed,  practical  sermons.  In  the  afternoon  Br<) 
Wittich  preached  from  the  words:  “Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may 
be  found.  Call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.”  Judge  Longstreet  at 
night:  “My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  not  as  the  world,”  &c. 

Thus  have  closed  a  series  of  most  excellent  sermons,  sermons  which 
have  been  listened  to  by  large  &  attentive  audiences,  but  there  has 
been  but  little  good  seen. 

My  heart  was  melted  in  Love  Feast  this  morning  by  hearing  Judge 
L’s  [Longstreet’s]  experience. 

O  who  can  hint  the  power  of  the  Most  High.  F.very  thing  here 
is  apparently  against  the  Spirit  of  God.  My  own  heart  is  not  in  the 
right  state  for  a  blessing  &  yet  I  earnestly  desire  it. 

28th,  Sabbath  Evening  Prayer  meetings  have  been  continued  during 
the  week  &  well  attended,  yet  no  one  says,  “Pray  for  me.”  On  Thurs¬ 
day  I  was  quite  unwell  &  unable  to  be  at  school.  Have  not  yet  felt 
as  well  as  before  my  sickness.  Spent  all  day  yesterday  &  to-day  at 
home. 

To-day  it  has  rained  incessantly.  No  meeting  although  the  judge 
is  here  to  preach.  I  have  named  the  name  of  God.  I  have  placed  myself 
among  his  children.  I  feel  that  I  love  them  &  yet  I  have  but  few 
evidences  that  I  am  a  Christian.  O  shall  I  thus  pass  through  the  world 
a  doubting  unbelieving  child?  Is  it  never  for  me  to  say,  “.\bba  Father?” 
Is  it  never  for  me  to  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  in  the  knowledge  of 
sins  forgiven?  Well,  be  it  so.  I’ll  try  to  serve  God  as  well  as  I  can 
&  thou^  often  I  may  have  no  enjoyment  therein.  I’ll  try  to  do  my 
best  &  leave  the  event  with  him.  It’s  my  fault.  It  lies  somewhere  in  me 
&  where  it  is  I  know  God  will  bless  me  with  a  knowledge  of  pardoned 
sins. 

29th  A  pleasant  day.  Had  cucumbers  for  dinner.  Attended  school 
as  usual.  Been  to  Presbyterian  prayer  meeting  this  evening. 

29.  James  Osgood  Andrew  (1794-1871)  was  the  first  Georgian  ever 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church.  His  ownersliip 
of  slaves  played  no  small  part  in  the  breakup  of  the  Church  prior  to  the 
War  between  the  States.  See  William  J.  Parks,  A  Diary-Letter  Written  from 
the  Methodist  General  Conference  of  ISkk  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Parks,  edited 
by  F.  N.  Parker  (Atlanta,  1944),  8-9,  22-23. 
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3()th  School  duties  have  been  unusually  tiresome.  Went  to  class 
to-night. 

July  2nd  [1848]  The  last  month  I  have  neglected  writing;  the 
first  and  second  weeks  being  much  engaged  preparing  &  attending 
our  examination  which  was  held  the  7th  &  8th  of  June,  Some  of  the 
classes  done  very  well,  others  was  a  failure.  The  house  was  crowded 
most  of  the  time.  Friday  after,  I  went  out  visiting  all  day  &  at  night 
to  the  girls’  party  at  the  Academy.  Saturday  went  to  Buck  Head  to 
church  w  ith  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.,  Mr.  Porter  &  Wittich. 

A  veiA'  good  &  pleasant  time.  Sunday,  attended  church;  Monday  went 
to  plantation.  Spent  Monday  night  w’ith  old  Sister  Bentford.  Re¬ 
turned  home  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  went  out  visiting.  Thursday, 
prepared  to  go  to  Covington  which  we  did  the  next  day  &  I  re¬ 
mained  there  until  Wednesday.  The  remainder  of  the  week  was  spent 
at  home  &  Mond[a)y  school  was  again  commenced.  I  have  and  am 
more  pleasantly  situated  in  school  now  than  1  have  ever  been. 

This  is  Sabbath  morning  &  how  unlike  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
scene  is  my  heart  full  of  disquiet  &  an  uneasy  conscience  &  little  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  holy  duties  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Aug.  5th  ( 1 848 1  Ever\’  day  I  am  gening  more  &  more  averse  to 
writing. 

Sept.  29th  1848.  This  is  my  binhday,  a  standing  point  from 
w  hence  I  can  look  back  over  the  past  and  recall  the  scenes  of  bye- 
gone  days.  O  the  days  of  the  past,  how  bitter  their  memory.  Scarcely 
would  I  recall  any  of  them  unless  it  might  be  that  I  could  live  them 
over  better  than  I  did.  This  world  is  truly  &  has  ever  been  a  dark,  sad, 
lonesome  place  to  me.  Whatever  of  its  scenes,  I  have  seen  but  few 
again  I  wish  to  see. 

O  happiness  most  blissful  name 
Sacred  to  every  mortal  mind 
Thee  have  I  sought  in  every  form 
But  searched  for  what  I  never  could  find. 

Tis  not  for  me  to  know  full  well 
Stem’s  the  decree  &  fixed  my  fate 
1  in  a  dreary  wild  must  dwell 
Firm’s  the  decree  &  fixed  my  state. 

Oct.  2nd  [1848]  Sabbath  eve,  A  wet  &  cold  morning,  not  much 
prospect  for  a  full  attendance.  Went  to  church,  found  many  more 
there  than  I  expected.  Heard  a  fine  sermon  from  Bro  Wittich.  Called 
upon  Mrs.  Swift.  Met  Miss  Hixy  &  Sister  Hebbard.  From  there  went 
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to  Mrs.  Cook’s  &  took  tea.  Went  to  church  &  heard  Colonel  Foster,*" 
a  gentleman  who  has  recently  been  converted. 

Nov.  nth  [1848]  Sabbath  eve.  Still  backward  about  writing  in 
journal  but  my  Heavenly  Parent  does  not  forget  me  as  I  fear  that  I 
do  Him.  His  blessings  are  still  multiplied  about  me.  Still  am  I  blessed, 
kept  and  sustained  by  His  unceasing  care.  Been  a  gloomy  day.  Sister 
Kolb  says,  yet  nevertheless  it  has  been  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  Went  to 
church  this  morning,  but  few  out.  Bro  Wittich  made  a  few  remarks. 
Spent  the  evening  with  us  &  we  have  had  a  social  chat  about  matters 
&  things  in  general.  Well,  it  is  bed  time  &  as  all  friends  must  part  so 
I  must  say  good  night  &  retire. 

Jan.  I  St  1849.  Monday.  I  desire  to  bless  God  for  being  spared  to 
see  another  year.  May  it  be  better  spent  than  was  the  last!  Have  a 
headache  from  being  out  late  at  watch  night.  Called  at  Col.  Walkers,*^ 
Mrs.  Walters,  Killins.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Cook’s  &  supped  at  Mrs.  Swift’s 
with  Bro  Hebbard  &  wife.  Went  back  to  Mrs.  C’s.  Met  Mr.  Boning 
from  Mass  &  from  there  to  concert  prayer  meeting  &  then  home. 
Now  for  bed.  Mr.  Kolb  gone. 

2nd  Went  downtown  early  this  morning  &  settled  account  with 
Cohen  &  Robson.*^  Went  again  with  Mrs.  K.  to  Mr.  [Thomas  J.] 
Bumev’s  store  &  bought  more  goods  for  two  dollars  &  a  half  than 
I  ever  did  before.  Lord  [?]  came  home  while  we  were  gone  &  have 
all  been  busy  the  remainder  of  the  day  &  until  past  Elevin.  I  went  to 
class.  Few  present  &  turned  it  into  a  prayer  meeting.  Quite  warm 
weather. 

3rd  Much  cooler  to-day.  Attended  a  party  at  Dr.  [Hugh  J.] 
Ogleby’s  [Ogilsby]  given  to  Dr.  [William  W.  B.]  Crawford  in 
honour  of  his  marriage.  Returned  home  after  twelve. 

4th  Feel  like  I  had  been  dissipating  right  smartly.  Have  done  no 
work  of  any  account  this  week.  Poor  beginning  for  a  new  year.  Went 
to  praver  meeting.  Had  a  church  meeting  to  decide  upon  a  station 
preacher. 

5th  Prepared  for  company  this  morning  &  had  several  of  our  friends 
in  to  take  tea  w  ith  us. 

6th  Called  upon  Mrs.  Dr.  Crawford  &  others.  Went  in  the  carriage 

30.  Probably  Nathaniel  G.  Foster  (1809-1869),  a  lawyer  and  legislator 
who  was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister  late  in  his  life. 

31.  Colonel  John  B.  Walker’s  fourteen-room  home  was  one  of  the  few 
brick  structures  in  Madison.  The  bricks  were  made  by  his  slaves.  Ine*  P. 
Gumming,  “Madison:  Middle  Georgia  Minerva,”  in  The  Georgia  Review, 
V  (1961),  130. 

32.  E.  H.  Cohen  and  John  Robson  were  partners  in  a  very  successful 
mercantile  business  in  Madison. 
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with  Mrs.  K.  &  Mrs.  Wittich.  Very  cold.  Miss  Virginia  Warren  ar¬ 
rived  here  this  evening  from  Macon. 

Feb.  19th  [1849]  We  have  had  a  week  of  excessive  cold  weather. 
Mr.  Kolb’s  brothers  have  been  on  a  visit  to  him.  The  eldest  left  in 
the  cars  for  home  this  morning.  Many  interesting  things  have  taken 
place  since  I  last  wrote.  I  have  been  very  remiss.  Been  engaged  in 
school  since  the  8th  of  January.  Fine  school  &  everything  goes  on 
pleasantly.  We  have  peas  up  &  trees  in  bloom  but  I  fear  this  cold  will 
nip  them  well. 

Recieved  news  last  week  of  the  death  of  my  Grandmother  Lunt, 
aged  95.  Dear  old  lady,  she  has  gone  to  her  rest.  O  what  a  long  time 
did  she  have  to  buffet  the  waves  of  life’s  troublesome  sea,  but  the 
haven  is  gained  at  last.  She  is  safely  moored  in  the  mansions  prepared 
for  her.  Farewell,  dear  old  Grandmother,  I  shall  never  see  you  again 
till  I  meet  you  in  that  world  where  we  are  to  recieve  our  reward. 

We  have  for  a  preacher  Caleb  W.  Key  on  the  circuit.**  Meetings  not 
well  attended.  My  own  heart,  cold,  hard  &  unthankful.  Oh  me!  O  me! 

I  feel  very  very  sad  to-night. 

20th  A  delightful  day,  as  balmy  as  June.  Mr.  K[olb]  gone  to  the 
plantation.  Mrs.  K.  been  with  Mrs.  Key  to  Mrs.  Porter’s.  I  called 
at  Mrs.  Walton’s  after  school.  Saw  two  beautifully  ornamented  cakes 
which  she  is  going  to  send  to  Virginia  Wfarren].  Been  to  prayer¬ 
meeting,  an  excellent  meeting.  Prayers  by  brothers  Porter,  Wittich, 
Allen  &  Shaw  with  some  remarks  by  Brother  Key  upon  the  faith 
of  Joseph.  Pleasant  day  in  school. 

2ist  Been  in  school  as  usual.  Mrs.  K.  quite  unwell  with  a  cold. 

22  nd  Saturday.  Been  out  visiting.  Called  upon  Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Burr,  Sherman,  Willy,  Norton,  Seymour,  Shaw  &  Wittich.  Recieved 
calls  from  Mrs.  Cook,  Walton,  the  Mrs.  Robsons,  Mary  Cook,  the 
Misses  Durdens,  Mrs.  Harris,  8cc.  &c.  Went  to  Mrs.  Porter’s  early  this 
morning  in  companv^  with  Mrs.  Floyd.  So  goes  the  day.  .Mr.  K.  re¬ 
turned  from  [the]  Plantation. 

Sunday,  24th.  A  pleasant  morning.  Went  to  church,  heard  Bro 
Wittich  from  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  &  Lazarus.  A  most  ex¬ 
cellent  sermon.  Bro  Key  at  night,  from  Jacob’s  ladder.  Called  upon 
Sister  Key  this  evening,  also  at  Mrs.  Cooks. 

25th  Still  pleasant  weather.  School  full  and  pleasant. 

33.  Father  of  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Key,  Caleb  W.  Key  (1806-1881)  was  a 
stalwart  in  the  Georgia  Conference  for  48  years.  One  source  said  not  only 
was  he  “pleasing  in  his  manners,”  but  he  was  also  “sound  in  his  judgement” 
and  “fervent  in  his  piety."  George  G.  Smith,  Tht  Hittory  of  Georgia  Meth- 
odiam  from  1788  to  1866  (Atlanta,  1913),  198. 
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26th,  Tuesday.  Day  spent  as  usual  in  school.  Went  in  to  Bro 
Wittich’s  at  evening  recess.  Met  Mrs.  Rees  &  Floyd  there.  Mrs.  K. 
been  out  visiting  all  day.  Went  to  class  to-night, 

27th  Pleasant  day.  Spent  evening  in  company  with  Mr.  Cook  8c 
lady  at  Mr.  [Jesse]  Paulette’s. 

Mar.  I  St  [  1849]  Spring  has  come  again  8c  found  me  in  possession  of 
heaven’s  best  blessings  of  a  temporal  nature,  but  O  mv  heart  is 
insensible  to  the  goodness  of  the  Giver  of  all  these  benefits.  Prayer 
meeting  at  night.  Worked  until  late  upon  [a]  calico  dress.  Mr.  Kolb 
gone  to  plantation. 

2nd^  Friday.  The  rest  day  has  come  at  last.  Walked  down  to  Dr. 
Ogleby’s  with  Miss  Chandler  &  Eugene  Wittich.  Sewing  ail  the 
evening.  .Mrs.  Kolb  dined  at  Lancelot  Johnston’s.*^ 
loth.  It  has  been  a  week  since  1  wrote  any.  Last  Sunday,  the  4th, 
Dr.  Ogleby  8c  lady.  Dr.  Saffold,  Mrs.  Rees  and  Clay  were  recieved 
into  full  connection.  A  very  g(X)d  discourse  8c  the  exercises  altogether 
verv^  solemn.  Monday,  Tue^av’,  8c  Wednesday  were  not  pleasant 
yet  I  w  as  out  to  concert  prayermeeting,  the  only  lady  present.  Also 
to  the  other  meetings  of  the  week. 

Yesterday  we  had  some  Indians  in  town.  A  holiday  in  consequence  — 
a  poor  show. 

To-night  was  invited  to  a  party  given  to  Mr.  William  Burney.  Did 
not  go  in  consequence  of  the  distance.  Spent  the  evening  reading, 
foolish  chating  8c  actions.  God  forgive  me  for  my  sins, 
nth  Mr.  Kolb’s  nephew  8c  neice  came  early  in  the  cars  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  has  been  North;  she  spending  some  weeks  in  Augusta.  Busy 
making  8c  icing  cake  all  the  morning  while  she  slept.  Dressed  this 
afternoon  8c  went  out  with  her  to  return  some  calls.  Staid  until  late. 
Tired  out  8c  unprepared  for  Sabbath  exercises, 
nth  W’ent  to  church.  Mr.  Wittich  preached.  Company  as  usual  — 
Phinny  Lane,  Miss  Dawson,  8cc.  The  day  not  spent  as  a  Sabbath  should 
be. 

13th  Mr.  8c  Mrs.  Kolb  gone  to  Plantation.  Our  company  left  in  the 
cars  this  morning.  Spent  an  agreeable  evening. 

14th  Attended  duties  as  usual.  Class  meeting  at  night.  Good  attend¬ 
ance. 

1 5th  M’ent  downtown  early  this  morning,  bought  material  to 

34.  Launcelot  Johnston  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Morgan  County, 
and  his  home,  “Snowhill”  (which  still  stands),  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  residence  anywhere  in  the  area.  Johnston  is  credited  with  in¬ 
venting  one  of  the  first  machines  for  crushing  cottonseed.  Gumming. 
“Madison,"  Oa.  Rev.,  V.  128. 
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alter  dress,  jacenot  muslin.  Went  to  Mrs.  Killins’  to  have  it  cut.  Spent 
night. 

1 6th  A  rainy  morning  to  come  home.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Walton’s.  Feel 
unwell  to  night.  Very  sick  vomiting  nearly  all  night.  Went  to  school 
intending  to  come  home  directly.  Found  Mr.  Wittich  sick  &  expect¬ 
ing  me  to  go  on  with  school.  Done  so  but  did  not  feel  strength  suf¬ 
ficient. 

17th  This  is  a  day  that  has  been  set  apart  as  an  anniversary  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance.*®  The  ladies  of  Madison  by  Miss  M.  J.  Rees 
present  them  with  a  banner. 

House  was  crowded.  Good  address.  Fine  dinner  at  the  Male 
Academy,  &c  &c  Picnic  at  night.  Enjoyed  myself  right  well. 

1 8th  Feel  dull  this  morning.  Don’t  think  last  evening  a  fit  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Lord’s  Day.  Bro  Key  preached.  A  full  house.  Major 
Warren  &  Williams  came  up.  I  dined  at  Mrs.  Cook’s  &  in  the  evening 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  their  darling  boy,  Edgar.  Oh,  he  looked 
lovely.  No  wonder  that  Christ  said,  “Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.”  For  what  could  be  more  pure  &  holy  than  such  innocence. 
He  smiled  sweetly  at  Rev.  Mr.  [Laurence]  Baker  when  he  was  con¬ 
secrating  him,  so  sweetly  that  angels  could  but  have  joined  him.  Miss 
Mary  is  with  me  to-night.  Came  in  late  after  service.  She  leaves  in 
the  morning  for  the  country. 

19th  Mrs.  Dyer  here  all  day.  Nothing  new. 

2oth  Still  here.  Chloe  not  very  sick.  Went  to  class.  Few  there. 

21st  A  hard  storm  this  evening.  Got  wet,  very  wet,  coming  home. 
22nd  Mr.  Kolb  gone  to  plantation.  Mrs.  K.  &  I  alone. 

23rd  To-day  ends  the  first  quarter  for  ’49.  Close  with  upwards  of 
seventy’.  We  shall  have  a  week’s  recess. 

24th  Went  downtown  this  morning  after  cleaning  up  a  little  with 
Mrs.  Cook.  Looked  at  Dr.  Wingfield’s  new  goods,  some  very  pretty. 
Called  at  most  of  the  stores.  Afternoon  went  to  Lancelot  Johnston’s, 
the  .Mrs.  Peavy’s,  Mrs.  Jesup’s,  &  Ogleby’s  with  Mrs.  Kolb  &  Key. 
Another  badly  spent  day. 

25th  Been  to  Sabbath  school  this  morning.  Few  out.  A  wet  morning. 
Have  scarcely  got  organized.  Dr.  Means  preached  two  good  sermons.** 

35.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  enjoyed  a  spectacular  but  short-lived  ex¬ 
istence.  Organixed  by  various  Protestant  faiths  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  over  5,000  societies  labored  earnestly  for 
abstinence.  The  sectional  animosities  of  the  1850’s  destroyed  their  useful¬ 
ness.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  et  aL,  eds..  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation  (12  vols.,  Richmond.  1909-1913),  X,  569-71. 

36.  Alexander  Means  (1801-1883)  was  a  physician,  Methodist  minister, 
Emory  professor  and  quite  learned  in  the  field  of  electrical  experimentation. 
One  of  Georgia’s  famous  adopted  sons,  he  is  buried  in  Oxford. 
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No  company  to-day.  Cleared  off  &  quite  pleasant.  Chloe,  the  cook, 
has  a  fine  boy. 

26th  Went  down  to  Wingfield’s  store.  Purchased  napkins  for  Mrs. 
K.  &  a  lace  visette  for  self.  Been  busy  all  day  preparing  for  a  dining 
to-morrow.  Very  tired  &  weary.  ’Tis  vacation  week  at  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter.  Frost  to-night. 

27th  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Key,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  [C.  M.]  Irwin,  L.  Johnston  8c 
wife,  Mrs.  Pullain  8c  some  others  dined  with  us  to-day.  Pleasant  visit. 
Had  radishes  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Was  invited  to  Bro  Wit- 
tich’s  to  tea.  Went;  quite  a  large  party  8c  a  good  time.  This  is  dis¬ 
sipating  quite  smart  for  one  day.  Staid  all  night  as  Bro  Wittich  is  in 
Oxford.  Gardens  much  blighted  from  last  night’s  frost. 

28th  Spent  all  the  morning  visiting  with  Mrs.  Wfalton]  8c  Floyd 
at  Mrs.  Reese’s  8c  the  afternoon  shopping.  So  ended  the  day.  Spent 
night  at  Wittich’s  again. 

29th  Made  calls  with  Mrs.  Cook  this  morning.  Bought  blue  barage. 
Afternoon  shopping  8c  visiting. 

30th  Here  is  a  new  page  but  nothing  new  to  write.  Invited  to  dine 
at  Dr.  Ogleby’s.  Wrote  letters  to  Miss  Brentwell  8c  Warren  this 
morning.  Some  callers.  Dressed  8c  went  to  dining  at  twelve.  Fashion¬ 
able  dinner,  very  much  so,  large  company  present.  Visited  the  Gallery 
of  Paintings  by  Mr.  Jackson  8c  Daguerean  rooms  of  Leigh  8c  Co. 
What  an  art  thus  to  convey  the  liveaments  of  friends  to  canvas  8c 
plates.  Spent  a  pleasant  day.  Mr.  Kolb  returned  from  plantation  to 
which  he  went  yesterday.  I  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  go. 
fL.]  Bissell  spent  evening  with  me. 

31st  Shopping  8c  making  calls  all  day.  This  completes  the  week  8c 
I  am  ver\'  weary  &  little  prepared  for  the  exercises  of  tomorrow. 

Apr.  ist  [1849]  A  bright  8c  beautiful  morning.  Arose  8c  took  my 
bath.  O  that  the  Good  One  would  cleanse  me  heart  even  as  I  cleanse 
outwardly.  Went  to  Sabbath  School  at  eight,  Lovefeast  at  nine  8c  at 
half-past  ten  preaching,  after  which  was  administered  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Resolved  anew  to  do  8c  live  better.  God  help  me.  Finey  8c 
Lane  with  us  to-day.  Good  sermon  to-night.  Word  of  discourse  — 
“Shall  these  dry  bones  live.” 

8c  now  for  the  duties  of  another  quarter. 

2nd  Commenced  a  new  quarter  with  upwards  of  eighty  pupils. 
This  has  been  a  delightful  day.  Commenced  making  green  gingham. 
Been  to  concert  prayer  meeting  held  to-night  at  the  P[resbyterian] 
Church. 

3rd  In  school  all  day.  Went  in  to  Mrs.  Cook’s  8c  took  tea  8c  from 
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there  went  to  class.  A  good  meeting  &  many  out.  Mrs.  Harris  & 
Mary  Fannin  dined  here  to-day.  Bought  chip  bonnet. 

4th  Showery  morning.  Been  to  Baptist  prayer  meeting.  B[urge] 
came  home  with  me.  Sent  letter  to  Cousin  Mary. 

5th  Written  to  Mr.  Graves.  Went  to  Robson’s  at  noon  recess  with 
Mrs.  K.  Got  trimming  for  bonnet.  Prayer  meeting  at  night.  After 
meeting  wrote  Sister  long  letter. 

6th  In  school  all  day,  done  nothing  else.  Walked  after  school 
with  Miss  Chandler  to  the  Graveyard.  Sad  8c  serious  thoughts  yet 
is  a  place  I  love  to  go  to  for  there  are  buried  my  dearest  hopes.  Went 
after  tea  to  .Mrs.  Key’s  8t  sat  until  nine  o’clock.  Have  a  head  ache. 

7th  Awoke  unrefreshed.  Had  nightmare  8c  also  coughed  badly. 
Went  downtown.  Major  Warren  dined  with  us.  Had  long  chat  with 
him  privately.  Called  on  Miss  Hixy.  Went  early  to  bed  feeling  badly. 
8th  Arose  unrefreshed  this  morning,  having  spent  a  bad  night. 
Coughed  a  great  deal  8c  slept  but  little.  Really  don’t  feel  able  to  go 
out  to-day,  but  were  it  week  time  should  feel  obliged  to  go  to  school. 
Went  to  Sabbath  School.  Full  school.  Arranged  classes  8c  hope  next 
Sunday  to  go  to  work.  Came  home  8c  laid  down  8c  then  prepared  for 
church.  Major  Warren,  Lane  8c  .Merrit  with  Mrs.  Merrit  8c  Mr.  8c  Mrs. 
Harris. 

Had  a  good  sermon  from  Bro  Wittich  upon  faith  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things  unseen  yet  hoped  for.  A  pleasant  day  8c  a  great  many 
out.  Feel  some  better.  Taken  a  large  dose  of  Paragoric  8c  hope  to  sleep 
well  to-night. 

9th  Very  w'arm,  thermometer  standing  in  the  shade  at  eighty. 
Friday,  13  th.  I  have  been  very  busy  all  the  week  upon  a  dress. 
Wednesday  8c  Thursday  our  folks  were  gone  to  plantation.  To-day 
we  had  Miss  Warren  to  dine.  Had  peas  also  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Finished  dress.  Spent  night  with  \lrs.  Cook.  Mr.  C.  out  late  at  Lodge. 
14th  At  home  all  day.  Attempted  to  make  sunbonnet.  Failed,  how¬ 
ever.  Feel  dull.  Have  a  very  bad  cough,  sort  of  sympathetic  one. 
Whooping  Cough  all  about. 

15th  It  has  been  until  yesterday  very  warm  8c  dry  8c  dusty.  To-day 
it  is  quite  cool,  a  fire  necessary.  Indeed  it  is  like  wintry  weather. 
Went  to  church  this  morning.  Mr.  Key  preached.  Sorry  I  did  not 
go  to  Presbyterian  8c  hear  Mr.  Hendee  as  he  does  not  preach  at  night. 
Mr.  Lane  here  to  dine. 

Evening.  Mrs.  Lewis  did  not  go  to  church.  Went  with  wife.  Bro 
Key  preached  and  Mr.  Invin  concluded  with  prayer.  It  is  now  clear 
8c  very  cold.  May  expect  frost  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Lewis  has  a  bad 
cough,  is  taking  Brother  Key’s  drops  in  hopes  she  will  rest  well 
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to-night.  Mr.  Bissell  was  standing  in  the  vestibule  looking  so  nice, 
doubtless  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Mrs.  L. 

The  above  was  written  by  Mr.  Kolb  who  is  a  joking,  dear  old  fellow. 
He  has  gone  to  plantation  to-day.  Weather  moderated  some.  Severe 
frost  last  night.  Mr.  B[urge]  called  this  evening  to  invite  me  to  go 
to  concen.  Did  not  go  with  him.  O  dear  me,  me,  me. 

17th  Still  continues  cold,  windy  and  diy*.  It  has  been  a  month 
since  rain  of  any  amount  fell.  A  drearv'  prospect  ahead  for  farmers. 
Went  to  class  again  to-night.  Mrs.  K.  quite  unwell. 

1 8th  Wind  blow  ing  yet  no  rain  but  dust  aplenty.  Very'  unpleasant 
going  to  school.  Mr.  K.  still  at  plantation. 

19th  Cold  &  windy.  Been  to  prayer  meeting. 

2oth  Still  cold  but  some  appearance  of  rain.  Feel  unpleasant  to¬ 
night  in  regard  to  a  little  money  affair  with  my  old  friend,  L.  Did 
not  fulfill  my  engagement  upon  account  of  sickness. 

2 1  St  Spent  morning  with  Mrs.  Cook  assisting  her  to  make  fruit 
cake.  It  is  very  nice. 

22nd,  Sunday.  Attended  church  as  usual.  Dr.  Means  preached.  Feel 
gloomy  &  sad.  The  Past,  O  the  Past,  five  years  to-day  little  Susy  died. 
Walked  to  her  grave  this  evening. 

(To  be  continued.) 

LETTERS  CONCERNING  GEORGIA  GOLD  MINES, 

1830-1834 

Edited  by  T.  Conn  Bryan* 

SOON  after  gold  was  discovered  in  North  Georgia  in  1828 
and  1829,  a  horde  of  prospectors  and  adventurers  began  an 
intrusion  of  the  region  reserved  for  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Prior 
to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  and  the  creation  of  counties  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  much  of  Northeast  Georgia  was  frequently 
called  “Habersham,”  for  Habersham  County  then  included  what 
is  now  White  County  and  also  a  portion  of  the  present  Lumpkin 
County.  In  1832  the  gold-mining  community  of  Auraria  came 
into  existence  on  a  ridge  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Chestatee 
and  Etowah  rivers.  Among  the  prospectors  who  attempted  to 
mine  gold  near  Auraria  was  James  Gwyn,  of  Hillsboro,  Georgia. 

•Professor  of  History,  North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega. 
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The  Gwyn  family  had  relatives  in  North  Carolina  and  was  related 
by  marriage  to  Colonel  Hamilton  Brown,  of  VVilkesboro,  North 
Carolina,  who  was  associated  with  the  Wilkesboro  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  Sarah  Gwyn,  a  sister  of  James  Gwyn,  married  Nathaniel 
Gordon  in  1820;  but  a  few  years  later  she  became  a  widow,  and 
in  1830  she  married  Hamilton  Brown.  Caroline  Gwyn,  Sarah’s 
sister,  married  James  Harvey  Gordon  in  1823  and  left  North 
Carolina  to  live  in  Georgia,  Other  members  of  the  Gordon  family 
in  Georgia  were  C.  P.  Gordon,  who  lived  in  Madison  and  Eatonton, 
and  George  W.  Gordon,  of  Forsyth. 

The  following  letters  concerning  the  gold-mining  activities  of 
the  Gwyn,  Gordon,  and  Brown  families  are  from  the  Hamilton 
Brown  Papers  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University 
of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 

Ja?ncs  Guyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Broum,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Hillsboro,  Ga. 

June  12,  1830 

Harvey  and  Charles  [Gordon]  have  been  to  Habbersham  [«V]  and 
bought  gold  mines.  They  think  they  have  made  a  good  purchase. 

C.  P.  Gordon  to  Col.  Hamilton  Brovm,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Eatonton,  Ga. 

Nov.  I,  1830 

I  saw  Peyton  [Gwyn]  &  James  ten  or  twelve  days  ago.  they  were 
all  well.  Pevton  &  Harv  ey  have  gone  to  Habersham  in  search  of  Gold. 
W'e  have  been  dabling  [ric]  a  little  in  the  business  but  have  not  made 
sufficient  expcriement  [r/c]  to  know  whether  it  will  prove  profitable. 
Our  hands  have  been  at  vvorkon  one  mine  about  four  months  &  have 
averaged  from  lYi  to  2  dwt.  [pennyweight]  per  day.  Harvey  & 
Peyton  have  gone  up  now  to  try  a  ridge  which  we  purchased  last 
summer  but  which  had  never  been  tried.  The  oar  [«c]  is  such  that 
we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  &  we  do  not  wish  to  incur  much 
expense  until!  we  examine  further. 

James  Gu'yn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Brovm,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Hillsboro,  Ga. 

Dec.  13,  1830 

Pevton  is  now  in  Florida  &  I  expect  to  leave  here  by  the  ist  of 
Januarv  for  Habbersham  on  a  gold  expedition.  We  have  made  a 
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partial  trial  of  the  ridge  which  I  bought  a  part  of  last  summer  &  find 
it  rich,  and  should  there  be  plenty  of  the  rock  which  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  labour  to  ascertain  it  must  be  valuable.  I  wish  you  wauld  come 
to  Georgia  this  Winter  or  next  Spring  &  let  us  make  some  further 
examination  in  the  Habbersham  Hills— for  I  expect  there  is  many 
more  valuable  deposits  of  the  mettle  [r/V]  yet  to  be  found.  If  I  am 
successful  you  shall  here  [r/c]  from  me  if  not— not  a  zcord. 

James  Givyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Broun,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Hillsboro,  Ga. 

June  25,  1831 

If  Peyton  had  of  been  at  home  we  would  of  have  sent  you  the  Deed 
long  ago.  he  was  in  Habbersham  &  we  both  could  not  sign  the  Deed 
in  the  presents  of  Witnesses.  ...  I  do  believe  Col.  there  is  Gold  &  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  pay  well  for  labour  in  the  Roaring  River  Hills 
[near  Wilkesboro].  At  least  you  &  Pevton  with  Capt.  [?]  Hugh 
ought  to  make  a  trial.  Pevton  is  well  versed  in  the  manner  and  mode 
of  Hunting  for  the  mettal  he  is  lazy— you  are  the  reverse— the  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  serching  [hV]  for  gold  requires  patience,  knowledge  &  in¬ 
dustry'.  Combine  these  together  &  I  must  believe  you  will  find  it  on 
Roaring  River. 

C.  P.  Gordon  to  Col.  Hamilton  Broun,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Madison,  Morgan  County,  Ga. 

4  Sept.,  1832 

I  saw  James  G^^yn  the  other  day.  He  leased  for  you  for  a  short 
time  one  of  the  lots  of  land  belonging  to  our  Company  in  Habersham 
No.  47  in  the  4  district,  adjoining  or  near  to  our  ridge. 

I  expect  to  go  up  to  Habersham  about  the  i  of  October  and  would 
like  to  see  you  there  at  that  time. 

James  Guyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Broun,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Hillsboro,  Ga. 

Sept.  25,  1832 

Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  been  to  Etonton  [ric]  to  see  the 
persons  who  own  No.  47  in  the  4th  Dist.  Habbersham.  it  is  owned 
by  some  Doz.  of  them.  Some  owning  a  4th  some  i-i6th  some  i-2oth 
&c.  I  found  them  suspicious  &  not  disposed  to  sell  at  any  price.  I  next 
tried  to  lease.  They  would  not  agree  to  lease  for  a  longer  term  than 
12  months  &  limit  the  number  of  lands  to  12.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
come  home  &  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  finally  concluded 
to  lease  at  all  events,  for  if  you  can  employ  your  land  proffitablc  [ric] 
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for  1 2  months  there  will  be  opportunities  offering,  that  will  be  a  good 
or  better  than  that  place.  The  Cherokee  Country  will  be  in  market 
in  a  short  time.  The  Lottery  will  commence  on  the  15th  next  month, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  there  is  &  will  be  more  got  by  some  person 
&  the  person  who  makes  the  greatest  efforts  will  be  more  apt  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  If  therefore  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gold  region 
you  would  have  a  better  chance  to  procure  something  valuable.  The 
gold  business  has  &  will  improve  every  year  in  point  of  machinery,  & 
the  manner  &  mode  of  working  the  mines. 

I  have  given  a  way  my  Land,  and  am  compelled  to  go  some  where. 
My  wish  is  to  settle  in  the  [Cherokee]  nation.  I  tho.  had  much  rather 
be  on  the  Border  for  some  time  &  have  an  opportunity  to  Look  out 
some  place,  &  should  Like  to  take  a  part  in  the  Lease  with  you— that  is 
if  it  should  be  worth  working,  which  fact  we  could  ascertain  by  trial. 
Should  you  conclude  to  accept  the  Lease,  and  will  meet  me  in  Habber- 
sham,  on  the  10  or  15th  October,  I  will  be  there.  Any  improvements 
which  you  may  make  on  the  Lot,  you  have  the  previlige  [ric]  of 
using  them  for  3  years.  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  come,  —  if  a  man 
can  make  i  dwt.  pr.  day  pr.  Hand  it  will  be  a  better  business  than 
farming.  Here  follows  the  Expenses—  Meat  for  i  hand,  12  months, 
say  300  lbs  at  S4  pr  lb.  $12.  Bread  for  the  same  $5.  Shoes  &  Clothing 
$12.  Blankets  &  Cot  $4.21.  Add  for  contingency  being  sick  medical 
attendance,  his  part  of  Tools,  Blacksmith,  .  . .  &c.  $20.  Whole  expenses 
$53.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  he  too  belongs 
to  you. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  you  could  work  250  days  in  the  year, 
which  would  give  250  dwts.  at  90^  per  dwt.  at  which  price  gold  is 
now  selling 

that  would  give  .  .$225 

Deduct  expense  as  above .  53 

$172  leaves 

a  Ballance  of  $172  I  think.  Where  a  man  owns  the  hands  he  could 
not  do  better  than  employ  them  in  the  gold  Business  if  he  can  make 
a  Dwt.  per  day.  I  do  hope  you  w’ill  meete  fric]  me  in  Habbersham, 
&  could  w’e  employ  ourselves  proffitably.  This  much  I  do  know’  that 
I  should  be  much  better  satisfied  than  I  am  at  the  present  time  here. 
My  god— the  cotton  all  eat  up  with  the  rust.  Jane  .  .  .  says  tell  Sarah 
she  should  like  to  take  a  cabbin  winter  with  her  in  Habbersham. 
Charley  said  he  would  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  North 
Carolina  land,  do  not  fail  to  come  .  .  .  will  expect  an  early  ansxver. 
I  have  not  heard  from  Habbersham  since  you  left  there. 
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William  L.  G'H'yn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Bro^n,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth,  Ga. 

Dec.  5,  1832 

I  expected  before  this,  to  have  heard  of  your  being  in  Habersham, 
but  have  not,  though  you  may  have  been  there;  for  my  friends  up 
in  that  Golden  Paradise  seem  to  have  forgotten  there  is  such  a  being 
in  existence  as  myself;  hence  I  know  but  verj’  little  from  them 
since  I  left. 

You  were  kind  enoughf  \sic]  to  say  to  me  when  in  Habersham, 
that  if  I  wished  I  could  receive  some  assistance  from  vou. 

William  L.  Gieyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Bro^m,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth,  Ga. 

Jan.  31,  1833 

When  I  leave  here  I  shall  make  a  tour  through  the  country  lying 
berween  Flint  river  and  the  Chattahoochee— and  from  thence  proceed 
on  to  Habersham  where  I  shall  hope  to  meet  you  about  the  last  of 
March.  .  .  .  They  are  in  glorious  hopes,  and  which  in  fact  have  almost 
settled  down  into  reality,  about  their  own  mine.  The  Gold  mill  per¬ 
forms  ver\’  well,  and  from  the  last  news  I  have  turned  out  a  pound 
of  the  precious  metal  per  week,  and  all  the  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  in  meeting  the  vein  is  sinking  the  shaft  they  had  commenced 
when  you  were  there.  If  thev'  strike  the  vein  $50,000  Brother  James 
says  will  not  buy  it.  He  further  told  me  that  they  had  pounded  about 
18  hundred  bushels  of  the  [ore]  from  which  they  obtained  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  dwts. 

[Soon  after  William  Gwyn  arrived  at  the  gold-mining  area  in  the 
early  spring  of  1833,  his  buoyant  optimism  quickly  changed  to  extreme 
pessimism  and  despair.  Writing  to  Col.  Hamilton  from  the  village 
of  Auraria  on  April  23,  1833,  he  expressed  an  intense  discouragement 
and  disappointment  because  of  the  conditions  which  he  said  prevailed 
there:  ] 

We  hav’e  been  looking  for  you  in  this  Country  for  some  time  and 
I  presume  from  your  not  coming  that  the  gold  fever,  which  you 
showed  strong  symptoms  of  taking  when  in  Habersham,  has  entirely 
subsided  and  good  luck  for  you  that  it  has— for  disappointment,  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  loss  would  have  been  the  result  of  your  coming  here.  Brother 
Peyton  has  fairly  tested  lot  47  which  was  leased  for  you.  He  worked 
with  8  hands  for  a  week  and  made  about  4  dwts.  They  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  all  their  machinerv’  in  Habersham  by  washing 
away.  The  loss  was  considerable— there  was  supposed  to  be  7  or  800 
dwts  of  Gold  in  the  mills  when  they  went  off  and  400  lb  quick  silver. 
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The  loss  sustained  I  presume  is  at  least  $2000.  The  Mill  will  soon  be 
in  opperation  (ritrl  again.  They  have  not  yet  struck  the  vein  in  the 
shaft  they  were  sinking,  when  you  was  out.  They  have  gone  about 
70  feet,  and  are  now  in  the  hardest  kind  of  rock.  It  is  not  my  opinion 
they  will  ever  hit  the  vein  for  I  dont  believe  there  is  any  to  hit  where 
they  are  going  down. 

Brother  James  lives  here  in  the  heart  of  the  gold  region  in  the 
village  of  Auraria— in  a  log  cabbin  [jic]  that  I  can  scarcely  stand 
upright  in.  The  most  that  he  employs  himself  about  is  in  cursing  his 
bad  luck— for  he  can  neither  draw  nor  lease  a  mine:  not  one  of  the 
family  has  drawn  neither,  he  has  succeeded  in  leasing  a  lot  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  40  days.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  exaggerated  accounts 
there  is  reported  of  this  country  80  or  100  miles  off.  Gold  they  think 
can  be  had,  to  the  satisfaction  of  avarice  itself  by  a  little  labour. 
Such  reports  has  drawn  a  multitude  of  persons  to  this  country  with 
the  full  calculation  of  getting  rich.  From  the  number  therefore  want¬ 
ing  employment  it  makes  lots  of  value  very  hard  to  obtain.  I  have 
never  before  been  amongst  such  a  complete  sm  [sic]  of  lawless  beings. 
I  do  really  believe,  that  for  a  man  to  be  thought  honest  here,  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  him,  or  at  least  he  would  be  set  down  for  a  fool 
and  treated  accordingly. 

There  is  in  this  village  20  or  25  stores,  18  or  20  lawyers,  4  or  5 
taverns,  a  printing  office.  Doctors,  Barbers,  Billiard  Tables,  &  C.— 
and  in  all  making  about  1000  inhabitants.  A  third  of  which  must  starve 
this  summer.  It  is  the  calculation  of  knowing  men  in  the  mining 
business,  that  about  Seven  out  of  ten  will  sink  money  by  the  business. 

I  leave  here  this  week  for  the  western  world.  It  is  my  intention 
to  travel  through  the  Chikasaw  [j/cl  and  Choctaw  country  in  search 
of  a  place  where  I  think  I  can  make  money.  I  feel  but  very  little 
doubt  of  selecting  a  situation  in  some  part  of  that  country  where 
I  can  do  well,  if  it  has  been  fairly  represented.  Brother  James  will 
be  certain  to  move,  if  I  should  like  the  countrv’  sufficiently  well  to 
go  there,  for  it  is  partly  by  his  influence  I  take  the  trip.  He  would 
go  utih  me  if  his  business  would  allow  it.  Harvev  speaks  of  going 
to  see  next  summer  this  Country,  and  if  he  likes  will  also  move. 
Brother  Peyton  savs  so  soon  as  he  can  get  money  enoughf  [hc]  to  buy 
him  land  he  will  go  too.  So  there  is  a  possibilitv’  of  all  of  us  [ini 
this  part  of  the  world  going  there.  I  shall  be  in  N.  C.  about  the  middle 
of  July  if  nothing  occurs  to  prevent.  I  have  seen  Tucker  again,  but 
could  not  see  the  land.  This  Cherokee  Countrv’  has  destroyed  the  sale 
of  land  in  the  adjacent  counties.  I  will  see  to  it,  before  I  leave  this 
country,  and  if  possible  despose  [sic]  of  it  some  way.  They  have  had 
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the  Scarlet  fever  down  the  country  this  spring,  which  has  killed  almost 
every  person  attacked  with  it.  Washington  Gordon  was  very  near 
going,  and  in  fact  when  1  last  heard  from  there  he  was  not  entirely 
out  of  danger. 

William  L.  Gu'yn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Brovm^  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Auraria,  Ga. 

Aug.  2,  1833 

It  becomes  my  painful  task  to  announce  to  you  the  death  of  Brother 
James.  He  left  us  on  the  29th  July  at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after 
an  illness  of  5  or  6  weeks.  He  was  first  attacked  with  the  Cholera 
Morbus,  from  that  he  partially  recovered  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  leave 
the  house.  Himself  and  family  went  on  a  visit  to  Harvey’s,  accom¬ 
panied  by  me.  There  Brother  James  was  again  attacked  with  severe 
pain  in  the  bowels,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  confine  him  to  bed.  In  this 
situation  I  left  him  and  went  on  business  into  Monroe  County,  where 
I  was  gone  two  weeks.  On  my  return  I  found  him  on  his  death  bed. 
He  lived  two  weeks  after  my  return  in  the  most  excruciating  pain 
a  human  being  ever  bore.  He  had  but  little  medical  attention,  the 
nearest  physician  being  twenty  four  or  five  miles  off. 

I  have  never  before,  and  pray  never  again  to  pass  through  as  much 
fatigue,  pain  and  distress  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  days. 
On  my  return  from  Monroe  I  found,  not  only  Brother  Jas.  but  all 
Harvey’s  family  sick.  Caroline  had  a  very  severe  rising  on  her  leg 
that  all  most  prevented  her  moving  about.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
her  children  and  Jane  had  the  most  distressing  coughf  you  ever 
witnessed.  Caroline’s  youngest  child  died  on  the  Saturday  before 
brother  James  was  sick  for  two  weeks  before  its  death  with  the 
whooping  coughf.  Two  negro  children  also  of  Harvey’s  men  taken 
off  with  the  same  disease.  So  that  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  there 
has  been  four  deaths  in  the  family. 

I  should  have  been  in  N.  C.  .  .  .  had  it  not  been  for  the  sickness  of 
Brother  James.  I  think  now  I  shall  pay  you  a  visit  by  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  have  made  a  tour  through  the  western  country  and  dont 
like  it.  I  was  also  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  dont  like  any  of  the 
country  as  well  as  [Georgia].  I  think  now  I  shall  go  back  to  Monroe. 
Harvey  and  myself  have  been  speaking  something  about  going  into 
business  there  togeather  [ric].  He  has  once  done  a  first  rate  business 
there,  ....  However,  Sir  when  I  come  in  I  shall  wish  to  advise  with 
you  about  this  matter,  and  be  governed  by  your  opinion. 
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William  L.  Gwyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Broun,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Auraria,  Ga. 

Nov.  6,  1833 

1  am  enrircly  alone,  and  feel  extremely  lonesome.  Brother  Peyton 
started  for  the  District  of  Tennessee  on  last  Wednesday  with  the 
view  of  settling  there  for  life.  1  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave  us. 

I  am  fearfull  he  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  he  reaches 
his  place  of  destination.  One  of  his  negro  women  was  quite  unwell 
when  he  left,  and  expecting  every  day,  when  he  would  have  measles 
amongst  his  negro  children,  for  several  of  the  family  had  had  them 
before  he  left.  His  horses  would  not  draw  without  a  great  deal  of 
whipping,  stopped  at  every  hill  they  came  to.  Waggon  old  and 
trippling.  And  he  sick  himself.  Upon  the  whole  he  started  under  as 
gloomy  circumstances  as  would  have  killed  the  spirit  of  most  men. 

Jane  left  this  morning  for  Grayison  [«V],  where  she  expects  to 
remain  till  next  fall  at  least.  .  .  .  Her  children  had  the  measles  when 
she  started. 

I  saw  Harvey’s  family  a  few  days  since,  all  were  well.  He  is  still 
at  work  in  the  shaft.  No  sign  of  the  vein  yet. 

The  mining  business  in  this  Country  is  very  dull.  Every  body  b 
getting  tired  of  it.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  are  much 
the  best  off.  It  has  been  quite  sickly  this  season  amongst  the  mining 
hands.  Joseph  Coward  from  Wilkes  died  in  this  place  not  long  since. 

Write  to  me  if  you  please,  direct  to  Loudsville. 

In  his  next  letters  to  Colonel  Brown,  William  L.  Gwyn  stated  that 
he  was  abandoning  his  gold-mining  property  and  that  the  Gwyn  and 
Gordon  families  were  preparing  to  move  away  from  the  gold  district 
of  North  Georgia: 

William  L.  Gwyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Broun,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Loudsville,  Ga. 

Dec.  23,  1833 

I  have  just  returned  from  Jasper,  where  I  have  taken  the  negroes 
of  the  state  of  Brother  James.  I  shall  stay  here  but  a  few  days  longer 
when  I  hope  to  leave  the  country  forever.  I  intend  abandoning  the 
property  here  altogether.  Harvey  and  Charles  will  continue  to  work 
it;  and  will  no  doubt  sink  money  so  long  as  they  continue  to  do  so. 
They  are  still  at  work  in  the  shaft,  and  no  more  appearance  of  the 
vein,  than  when  they  commenced.  There  has  been  a  new  deposit 
discovered  at  Richardson’s  old  mine— where  they  make  from,  five  to 
eighty’  dwts  per  day  to  the  hand. 

Harv’ey  and  family  will  leave  soon  for  Monroe  and  I  expect  without 
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the  least  regard.  It  has  been  raining,  snowing,  and  hailing  here  for  the 
last  week  alternately.  The  roads  are  almost  impossible.  You  know 
when  this  country  is  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  is  not  overly 
pleasant.  On  my  return  from  Jasper  I  came  by  Fayette  and  disposed 
of  your  loan  there  for  $300  cash.  I  am  fearfull  you  will  not  like  the 
sale,  as  it  was  for  less  than  you  sold  it  for— but  you  may  depend 
I  done  the  best  I  could. 

Harvey  speaks  of  going  by  N.  C.  on  his  way  to  New  York  this 
winter.  If  he  should  come  by  I  will  send  you  your  deeds.  .  .  .  The 
prospects  for  business  in  Forsyth,  I  think  tolerable  good,  ....  It  is 
the  opinion  of  most  of  our  friends  about  Forsyth,  that  if  we  will 
keep  a  good  substantial  stock  of  goods,  and  attend  to  our  business, 
we  will  do  well.  Washington  [Gordon]  has  not  returned  from 
Tennessee  yet.  If  Miss  Bradshaw  should  fly  the  way  it  will  be  a 
killing  stroke,  for  you  must  know  he  has  made  a  Jacob  of  himself, 
besides  his  loss  of  time  and  money  spent.^ 

Say  to  Sister  Sarah,  Caroline  will  write  to  her  soon  as  she  gets 
settled  in  Forsyth.  .  .  .  Direct  to  me  at  Forsyth. 

William  L.  Givyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Brovm,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth,  Ga. 

Jan.  30,  1834 

Harvey  and  family  have  moved  to  this  place,  and  are  all  well.  .  .  . 
Brother  Peyton  has  moved  to  La  grange,  Fayette  County,  Tennessee, 
at  least  there  is  the  place  he  started  to  go  to,  ....  1  have  not  heard 
from  him  since  he  left  us. 

Writing  from  Thomaston,  Ga.,  on  May  5,  William  L.  Gwyn  told 
Brown  that  he  had  settled  in  Thomaston,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Forsyth,  for  “this  place  was  scarse  of  goods  and  Forsyth  overstocked. 
Harvey  lives  in  Forsyth  still.  I  have  the  management  of  the  business 
entirely.  Our  prospects  are  truly  flattering  at  this  place. 

William  L.  Guyn  to  Col.  Hamilton  Bro^am,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth,  Ga. 

March  2,  1835 

We  flatter  ourselves  we  shall  do  well  here,  much  better  than  in 
Thomaston.  We  thought  best  to  remove  all  here,  and  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  settlement. 

1.  Washington  Gordon  married  EHizabeth  Bradshaw  and  returned  to 
Georgia.  See  letter  of  Thomas  Brown  to  Col.  Hamiilton  Brown,  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  20,  1834,  in  Southern  Historical  Collection. 
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Mrs.  Charles  M.  Norfleet,  loo  Sherwood  Forest  Road,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  wants  information  on  John  McIntosh  Troup,  oldest 
son  of  George  and  Catherine  McIntosh  Troup,  and  a  brother  of  Gov. 
George  M.  Troup.  She  wants  to  know  more  of  his  parents,  whom 
did  he  marry,  information  on  his  children. 

Carl  C.  Hooks,  1204  Qeveland  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  about  Ashley  V.  Howell,  b.  about  1806  in  Georgia,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  (Timmons  ?),  b.  about  1816  in  Georgia;  also  Jonas 
K.  Stephens,  b.  1840  in  Georgia,  and  his  wife  Celia  Ann  Rebecca 

Barber,  b.  1848  in  Georgia;  also  Penny _ Radford,  b.  about  1813 

in  S.  C  and  her  sons,  Anderson  and  Martin. 

E.  F.  Earp,  Box  65,  Orienta,  Okla.,  wants  information  on  Daniel 
Earp,  an  early  Methodist  missionary  in  Georgia;  also  names  and  regi¬ 
ments  of  any  Earps  who  served  from  Georgia  in  the  Confederate 
States  Armv. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Rainey,  3002  Riverside  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  wants 
information  on  Berrian  (Berryan,  Berrien  or  Peryman)  Henderson, 
b.  in  1805  and  d.  in  1881  in  Pierce  County,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Ristroph,  3337  DeSaix  ^ulevard.  New  Orleans  19, 
La.,  wants  birth  date,  marriage  date.  Revolutionary  war  record,  and 
any  other  information  on  Reuben  Hill,  b.  in  Va.  or  N.  C,  d.  July  25, 
1858  in  Dawson  County,  Ga.  David  Hill,  one  of  his  four  sons,  was 
b.  in  N.  C.  (date  ?)  and  married  Loucinda  Potts.  Their  daughter 
Nancy  Ann  Hill  married  in  1858  John  A.  Heard,  Dawson  County. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Tanner,  P.O.  Box  461,  Liberty,  Texas,  wants  in¬ 
formation  on  John  A.  Williams  who  married  in  Bulloch  County,  Ga., 

about  1805,  Hester _ .  He  removed  to  Texas,  took  a  prominent 

part  in  the  Texas  Revolution,  1835-1836,  and  died  in  that  state  in 
1840.  Where  was  he  bom?  Who  were  his  parents?  Where  educated? 
Full  name  of  wife?  Where  was  daughter.  Dicey,  bom? 

Mrs.  Chester  C.  Bums,  3145  Reisor  Road,  Shreveport,  La.,  wants 
information  on  the  family  of  William  Bums,  Sr.,  who  migrated  from 
Ireland  to  Georgia,  date  unknown.  Who  was  his  wife?  Who  was 
wife  of  William  Bums,  Jr.?  William  Bums,  Jr.’s  children  were  Henry 
Havnes  Bums  (b.  April  9,  1935— d.  Nov.  i,  1904)  who  married 
Frances  Elizabeth  Penelope  Harris,  (b.  May  24,  1838— d.  M^  30, 
1913),  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Nathaniel  E.  Harris;  Samuel  C.  Bums, 
(b.  1841);  and  Polly  Ann  Bums. 

Miss  Doris  Gillman  Enfinger,  2306  W.  Blount  St.,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
wants  dates  of  George  Gillman  (Gilman)  and  his  wife  Betsy  Bush 
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who  were  married  in  Bibb  County,  Ga.  Two  of  their  children,  Jabez 
and  Ambrose  Ira  (b.  Aug.  31,  1831)  were  bom  in  that  county.  Who 
were  parents  of  George  GUlman  and  Betsy  Bush?  George  and  Betsy 
moved  to  Pike  County.  After  George  was  killed  by  his  horse,  Betsy 
married  a  Mr.  Camp.  Are  there  available  genealogical  histories  of  Bibb 
and  Pike  Counties? 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


Letters  of  Warren  Akin,  Confederate  Congressman,  edited  by  Bell 
Irvin  Wiley,  Professor  of  History,  Emory  University  (University  of 
Georgia  Press,  Athens,  1959),  15 1  pp. 

Bell  Wiley’s  Life  of  Johnny  Reb  and  its  counterpart  Billy  Yank 
are  now  a  part  of  the  accepted  literature  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
Dr.  Wiley’s  justly  earned  reputation  in  the  milieu  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  foot  soldier  during  that  stru^le  perhaps  overshadowed  con¬ 
tributions  to  that  period  of  almost  equal  value.  No  scholar  has  been 
more  productive  than  he  in  bringing  to  light  and  publishing  collec¬ 
tions  of  letters  of  the  1861 -’65  period. 

The  letters  of  Warren  Akin,  originally  published  in  The  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  have  now  been  brought  out  in  book  form  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  The  discovery  of  these  letters  of 
this  Confederate  Congressman  assumes  a  larger  interest  in  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  accompanying  sketch,  the  Congress 
in  which  Akin  served  for  nearly  four  years  is  “one  of  the  least  known 
subjects  in  Confederate  history.’’ 

Most  of  the  letters,  including  those  of  Mrs.  Akin,  were  written 
during  the  death-throes  of  the  Confederate  States  in  1864-1865— a 
period  at  which  Congressman  Akin  could  write,  “The  fate  of  the 
Confederacy  will  be  settled  in  six  months,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
I  fear  the  worst”  (p.  74).  But  though  the  Confederacy  was  dying 
Congressmen  still  talked.  “We  do  get  on  very  slowly,’’  the  Georgian 
complained  in  January,  1865— “We  have  so  many  talkers  in  the  House, 
and  so  many  things  to  talk  about.’’  (p.  95). 

TTiere  are  occasional  views  in  these  letters  of  Confederate  greats. 
“The  president  looks  thin  &  feeble,  but  his  wife  is  a  fine,  good- 
looking  lady  with  a  plenty  of  flesh  and  blood,’’  wrote  Akin  in  1861. 
(p.  20).  Meeting  General  Lee  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1865,  he 
informed  his  wife,  “He  is,  I  think,  a  fine  looking  old  gentleman,  a 
pleasant  man.’’  (p.  67).  There  are  moments  of  real  poignancy  in  the 
letters.  About  daybreak  on  February  2,  1865,  Akin  dreamed  of  seeing 
his  young  son  “on  the  ground  in  blood.’’  Returning  to  devastated 
Georgia  in  March  of  that  year,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “My  anxiety 
to  reach  home  was  very  great.  But  my  joy  on  arriving  here  was 
mingled  with  tears.  My  beloved  Elbert  was  in  his  grave,  O,  my  son, 
my  son!’’  (p.  1 12).  , 

Alexander  A.  Lawrence 
Savannah,  Ga. 
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Hoivell  Cobb's  Confederate  Career.  Bv  Horace  Montgomery.  (Con¬ 
federate  Centennial  Studies,  No.  lo.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.:  1959.  Pp.  144. 
Frontispiece.  Bibliography.  Confederate  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
$4.00). 

Howell  Cobb  was  better  known  for  his  political  life  than  for  his 
military  exploits.  Professor  Montgomery’s  study  of  the  war  period 
of  this  planter,  statesman,  and  soldier  makes  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
growing  list  of  studies  in  this  series  of  Confederate  Centennial  Studies, 
which  are  being  published  under  the  capable  editorship  of  William 
Stanley  Hoole. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Will  Env’in,  a  grandson  of  Howell 
Cobb,  who  made  available  the  collection  of  Howell  Cobb  Letters, 
the  author  was  able  to  go  further  into  examination  of  the  problems, 
opinions,  and  feelings  of  his  subject  than  w'ould  have  been  possible 
otherwise.  Too  much  reliance,  however,  on  these  letters  would  have 
caused  the  author  to  lose  his  objectivity.  He  protects  himself  by 
using  other  sources,  both  primarv’  and  secondary',  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  give  one  the  assurance  that  he  has  examined  his  evidence  well 
enough  to  write  with  confidence. 

The  reading  of  this  monograph  leaves  this  reviewer  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  Cobb  was  confused  and  uncertain  much  of  the  time 
and  sometimes  more  interested  in  his  farming  interests  and  his  home- 
cure  for  bad  health  than  in  his  military  obligations.  Then,  too,  there 
was  entirely  too  much  lack  in  over-all  policy  and  considerably  more 
jealousy  and  bickering  in  the  Confederacy  than  is  generally  thought 
of,  except  among  the  experts.  The  informality  of  the  war  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic.  When  Howell  gets  an  infected 
foot  and  turns  his  brigade  over  to  brother  Tom  so  that  he  might 
go  home  to  recuperate,  one  realizes  that  officers  were  much  more 
free  then  than  they  are  today  under  a  coordinated  command. 

A  minor  but  annoying  fault  of  the  author  is  his  failure  to  cite 
all  his  quoted  passages.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  follow  some  of  his 
references.  A  more  serious  fault  is  his  brevity  of  detail  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of  Cobb’s  illness  but,  except  for  the 
time  of  the  infected  foot,  he  never  tells  just  what  the  malady  is.  A 
short  paragraph  is  all  he  has  on  the  important  problem  of  impress¬ 
ment.  But  more  attention  to  such  problems  would  probably  have  made 
the  book  grow  beyond  the  limits  set  for  this  series.  PeAaps  a  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  would  have  emerged  from  an  expanded  study  of 
conflicting  opinions  of  those  who  knew  Cobb  in  an  official  capacity, 
such  as  friend  Jefferson  Davis  and  foe  Joseph  E.  Brown.  The  tendency 
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to  sacrifice  detail  at  the  end  makes  one  feel  that  the  story  is  cut  off 
rather  abruptly. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

The  Three  Days.  By  Don  Robertson.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  i960.  Pp.  271.  $3.95). 

If  Americans  can  overlook  the  time-worn  and  unestablished  as¬ 
sertion  by  the  publishers  that  “Gettysburg  decided  the  fate  of  a  na¬ 
tion,”  this  novel  makes  for  interesting— and  in  places  intriguing— read¬ 
ing. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  setting  for  the  story  is  that  sleepy  village 
in  the  Pennsylvania  foothills  which  became  the  focal  point  for  a  three- 
day  battle  that  left  over  40,000  men  dead  and  maimed.  With  fictional 
trappings  the  author  takes  the  reader  through  the  Gettysburg  struggle 
for  the  most  part  with  the  men  in  blue  and  occasionally  with  the 
gravcoats.  Leading  the  usual  cast  of  diverse  characters  is  Lieutenant 
Alf  J.  Castetter  of  the  9th  New  York  Cavalry;  supporting  roles 
are  given  by  Corporals  .Mabry  and  Strong,  and  Private  Patterson, 
with  a  lovely  Leora  inserted  as  contrasting  relief  from  perspiring  and 
profane  veterans. 

The  author  writes  w^ith  vividness  and  relish.  That  his  style  at  times 
approaches  flambuoyancy  is  hardly  detectable  in  a  work  of  clashing 
personalities  and  explosions  of  war.  In  his  first  novel,  Mr.  Robertson 
has  gained  a  measure  of  success. 

James  I.  Robertson,  Jr. 

State  University  of  lovca 

The  Electric  Interurban  Railvcays  in  America.  By  George  W.  Hilton 
and  John  F.  Due.  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xii, 
463.  Illustrations,  maps.  $9.50). 

Largely  built  in  the  early  1900’s,  America’s  electric  interurbans  had 
virtuallv  disappeared  bv  the  middle  1930’s.  Designed  to  attract  short- 
distance  passenger  traffic  and  light  freight,  they  enjoyed  moderate 
success  until  the  automobile,  which  developed  more  slowly,  and  the 
depression  wrecked  all  but  about  14  per  cent  which  survived  by 
integrating  with  the  railroads. 

This  book  is  a  scholarly,  interesting  history  of  a  hitherto  neglected 
phase  of  American  transportation.  It  is  loaded  with  charts,  graphs, 
tables,  maps,  and  literally  hundreds  of  brief  histories  of  individual 
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interurban  companies.  Though  stem  and  orderly,  the  authors  have 
written  with  aesthetic  feeling  and  a  sense  of  nostalgia  that  will  appeal 
to  a  generation  which  went  joy-riding  in  summer  months  aboard  the 
“cross-bench  open”  car  and  will  doubtless  agree  that  the  brightly 
painted  wooden  interurban  car  “was  a  thing  of  beauty  that  has  been 
all  too  little  appreciated.” 

Horace  Montgomery 

University  of  Georgia 

The  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Volume  1,  1801-1817.  Edited  by 
Robert  L.  Meriwether.  (Columbia:  Published  by  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  Press  for  the  South  Caroliniana  Society,  1959.  Pp. 
xlii,  470.  Frontispiece.  $10.00). 

This  is  the  first  of  a  contemplated  fifteen-volume  work,  which  will 
contain  not  only  Calhoun’s  own  letters  but  letters  to  him  as  well  as 
his  speeches,  reports,  and  so  on.  It  will  not,  however,  include  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  Calhoun,  but  such  items  not  included  are  listed  in 
this  volume  and  will  be  done  in  subsequent  volumes,  giving  their 
location,  published  or  unpublished.  The  late  Professor  Meriwether 
had  completed  this  volume  before  his  untimely  death  and  had  made 
the  great  collection  of  all  the  other  material  which  will  go  into  the 
future  volumes. 

The  present  volume  begins  with  a  letter  which  Calhoun  wrote  to 
his  cousin  Andrew  Pickens,  Jr.,  in  1801,  asking  advice  in  the  matter 
of  continuing  his  education,  and  ends  with  his  acce|>tance  of  appoint¬ 
ment  to  be  ^cretary  of  War— the  very  last  letter  being  to  his  mother- 
in-law  Mrs.  Floride  Calhoun  (often  spelled  Colhoun).  More  of  the 
personal  letters  in  this  volume  are  directed  to  this  estimable  lady  than 
to  any  one  else.  In  fact  Calhoun  carried  on  a  rather  unusual  sort  of 
courtship  with  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  daughter  Floride,  largely  through 
letters  to  her  mother.  He  married  the  daughter  (a  distant  cousin)  and 
by  her  had  ten  children,  some  dying  in  infancy  and  none  living  beyond 
1875. 

Calhoun  attended  Yale  College  and  studied  law  in  the  famous 
Litchfield  Law  School.  He  actively  practiced  law  for  a  short  time 
before  becoming  enmeshed  in  public  service,  which  took  up  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  first  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  in  18  ii  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  where  he  early  took  decided  stands  on  the  questions  of 
the  day— he  favored  war  against  Great  Britain  and  measured  swords 
with  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  he  advocated  a  national  bank, 
a  protective  tariff,  and  internal  improvements.  During  this  period 
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he  was  a  thorough  nationalist.  Future  volumes  will  show  whether 
he  was  consistent  with  his  fundamental  principles,  in  deserting  this 
nationalism. 

This  volume  is  edited  according  to  the  strictest  canons  of  scholar- 
diip,  with  all  the  necessary  explanations  of  every  one  of  the  159  items 
which  are  included.  There  are  also  a  Foreword,  Preface,  Introduction, 
Genealogical  Table,  Bibliography,  and  an  analytical  Index.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  Calhoun’s  works  is  of  major  importance  in  making  available 
records  of  an  outstanding  period  of  American  history,  and  it  will  help 
scholars  to  get  a  more  balanced  view  of  the  great  Carolinian. 

Teach  the  Freedman.  The  Correspondence  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
and  the  Slater  Fund  for  Negro  Education,  1881-1887 
Edited  by  Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.  (2  vols..  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  Iv,  236;  v,  302.  $10.00). 

Almost  all  of  these  letters  are  to  Hayes;  only  a  half  dozen  or  so  are 
by  him.  A  majority  were  written  by  Atticus  G.  Haygood  and  Jabez 
L.  M.  Curry,  both  of  whom  were  Georgians;  but  most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  letters  were  by  other  prominent  men— Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  Mor¬ 
rison  R.  Waite,  Morris  K.  Jessup,  and  others  of  equal  standing  in  the 
educational  and  financial  world.  A  few  were  by  Leonard  W.  Bacon, 
a  New  England  clergyman,  who  was  instrumental  in  arranging  with 
John  F.  Slater  the  organization  of  the  Slater  Fund— a  foundation  for 
the  education  of  Negroes  in  the  South,  which  Slater  set  up  in  1882. 
A  very  few  were  by  Negro  applicants  for  financial  aid  individually 
or  for  their  institutions.  Of  those  seeking  personal  financial  aid,  the 
most  prominent  then  as  well  as  later  was  W.  E.  B.  DuBois. 

Hayes  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  remained 
its  head  until  his  death  in  1893— having  suddenly  died  as  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  extended  trip  through  the  South  with  Jabez  L.  M. 
CuiTv,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Financial  Committee 
of  the  Fund.  The  first  General  Agent  of  the  Fund  was  Atticus  G. 
Havgood,  who  at  the  time  of  his  selection  was  president  of  Emory 
College,  at  Oxford,  Georgia.  It  was  Haygood  who  did  the  field  work 
of  the  Fund  until  his  resignation  in  1890,  to  take  effect  the  next 
year.  The  policy  of  the  Fund  was  to  promote  principally  industrial 
education,  and  Haygood  spread  out  the  $40,000  or  more  at  his  com¬ 
mand  each  year,  among  two  or  three  dozen  Negro  schools.  Curry, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  oversight  of  the  field  work,  adopted  a 
different  policy,  by  concentrating  the  expenditures  among  a  much 
fewer  selected  institutions. 
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These  letters  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  on  Negro 
education  in  the  South.  They  are  well  edited  by  Professor  Rubin  of 
Hollins  College,  who  in  his  introduction  gives  an  estimate  of  the  work 
of  the  Fund.  Judged  by  present-day  attitudes  toward  Negro  educa¬ 
tion,  the  work  of  the  Fund  would  be  little  less  than  a  failure;  but  in 
the  light  of  the  times  in  which  it  operated,  when  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  putting  his  soul  into  industrial  education  for  his  race,  the 
Slater  Fund  held  out  the  lamp  of  hope  to  struggling  Negro  schools, 
and  made  possible  their  survival  for  a  better  day. 

The  Territory  of  Florida,  1828-1834.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Edwin  Carter.  (The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States, 
Volume  XXIV’^.  Washington:  The  National  Archives,  1959.  Pp.  v, 
1143.  Illustrations.  $8.00). 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  papers  relating  to  the  territory  of 
Florida,  and  as  might  well  be  guessed,  it  details  a  continuation  of  the 
same  problems  and  developments  found  in  the  previous  volumes. 
And  it  hardly  need  be  stated  that  it  is  edited  with  the  high  scholarship 
and  selectivity  of  documents  characteristic  of  the  many  volumes  which 
have  already  been  published  in  the  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Seminole  Indians  were  in  the  way  of  the  new  settlers,  and  to 
get  them  to  cany  out  their  committments  to  migrate  to  the  West, 
was  much  on  the  minds  of  the  territorial  officials.  Equally  so  was  the 
want  that  stalked  in  the  Seminole  reservations,  where  their  crops  of 
com  were  too  often  failures.  Whiskey  was  being  made  and  sold  to 
the  Indians,  despite  all  efforts  to  prevent  this  nefarious  traffic.  In¬ 
flamed  with  this  fire  water  Indians  made  depredations  on  the  settle¬ 
ments.  There  were  runaway  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Alabama  being 
harbored  by  the  Indians.  People  were  illegally  cutting  government 
timber  and  making  bricks  on  government  property.  There  were 
problems  aplenty  for  those  in  charge  of  the  territory. 

Land  grants  from  the  Spanish  period  were  still  being  investigated 
and  argued.  Clearing  the  rivers  of  snags  and  sand  bars  and  making 
harbor  improvements  were  being  carried  on— much  attention  was 
being  given  especially  to  the  Apalachicola  and  St.  Marks  rivers.  Roads 
were  being  made,  and  interesting  descriptions  of  how  thev'  were 
being  constructed  and  bridges  built  are  given  in  this  volume.  And 
withal,  there  was  a  clamor  going  up  for  statehood. 

Anyone  interested  in  social  history  and  the  emerging  of  a  frontier 
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region  into  the  more  formal  ways  of  a  civilized  society  will  find 
this  volume  as  interesting  as  the  preceding  ones;  and  researchers  in 
Florida  history  must  not  ignore  it. 

The  Civil  War  Dictionary.  By  Mark  Mayo  Boatner  III.  Maps  and 
Diagrams  by  Major  Allen  C.  Northrop  and  Lowell  I.  Miller.  (New 
York:  David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1959.  Maps,  diagrams.  Pp.  xvi, 
974.  $15.00). 

With  the  mounting  interest  in  the  Civil  War  and  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  writers  in  that  period  of  American  history',  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  book  of  the  sort  under  review.  It  will  not  only  be  an  ever- 
ready  reference  work  for  the  researcher  and  writer,  but  will  by  no 
means  be  without  interest  and  entertainment  to  the  general  reader. 
Many  an  evening  might  well  be  spent  in  systematically  running  down 
the  two-columned  pages  and  reading  whatever  appeals  to  the  eye 
and  mind.  And  there  is  scarcely  anything  connected  with  the  War 
I  years  that  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Out  of  the  more  than  4,000  entries 

almost  half  of  them  are  biographies  of  Union  and  Confederate  officers 
(more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  since  there  were  more  of  them), 
and  of  civilians  as  well.  All  the  major  battles  and  campaigns  and  many 
minor  engagements  are  well  described.  All  sorts  of  information  re¬ 
garding  army  organizations,  equipment,  and  even  such  soldier  ex¬ 
pressions  “Hay  Foot,  Straw  Foot,”  find  their  places.  Not  only  every 
general  of  both  sides,  but  their  horses  (those  of  special  note)  arc 
included.  And  even  such  unexpected  entries  as  calendars  for  the  War 
years  and  more  remarkable,  a  table  to  indicate  as  far  as  possible  the 
exact  hour  of  sunrise,  sunset,  and  rw’ilight,  in  all  the  months  of  the 
year  and  in  various  latitudes.  The  sketches  are  in  length  from  Burnt 
Hickory,  Ga.,  of  one  and  a  fourth  lines  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
of  fifteen  columns.  Over  the  years  Lieutenant  Colonel  Boatner  com¬ 
piled  this  encyclopedia  of  information,  much  of  it  while  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  United  States  Military'  Academy. 

To  expect  a  work  of  this  sort  to  be  without  a  few  errors  would  be 
to  expect  the  impossible.  For  instance,  William  M.  Browne  (the  M. 
stands  for  Montague)  was  bom  in  Ireland,  not  England,  and  he  did 
not  write  a  biography  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens— it  was  William  Hand 
Browne  who  wrote  the  biography.  McKean  Buchanan,  brother  of 
Franklin  Buchanan,  was  not  killed  in  the  Monitor-Merrirmc  battle. 
(“Brother  against  Brother,”  p.  89  and  repeated  p.  94).  Irrespective  of 
*  a  few  such  errors,  the  book  is  a  sound  scholarly  work. 

♦ 
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King  Cotton  Diplomacy.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  By  Frank  Lawrence  Owsley,  (^ond  edition.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Harriet  Chappell  Owsley.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xxiv,  614.  $10.00). 

The  late  Professor  Owsley  wrote  a  book  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Confederacy,  which  was  published  in  1931  under  the  tide 
King  Cotton  Diplomacy.  It  was  the  first  thorough  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  the  official  archives  of  both  England  and  France  were 
used;  and  the  book  immediately  received  the  acclaim  of  the  scholarly 
world.  Professor  Owsley,  in  addition  to  greatly  enriching  by  many 
details  the  subject  of  Confederate  diplomacy,  changed  in  broad  lines 
of  judgment  conclusions  formerly  held.  Outstanding  was  hb  interpre- 
tadon  of  the  basic  factors  in  foreign  attitudes  toward  the  Confederacy, 
which  he  concluded  were  economic  rather  than  moral  as  generally 
held  previously. 

This  book  went  out  of  pnnt  in  1954,  and  since  it  was  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  there  was  need  for  a  re-issue.  In  bringing  out 
a  new  edition,  the  publishers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
having  some  revision  made.  Mrs.  Owsley,  who  had  worked  closely 
with  her  husband  on  this  book  and  on  others,  undertook  the  work. 
There  were,  of  course,  no  changes  of  interpretation  or  presentation 
of  facts.  Mrs.  Owsley  corrected  a  few  typographical  errors,  smoothed 
out  a  few'  expressions,  omitted  sentences  and  paragraphs  occasionally, 
and  added  a  few  sentences.  The  result  was  a  book  twenty  pages 
shorter  in  the  narrative  than  the  first  edition,  but  by  additions  to  the 
bibliography  and  by  extending  the  index,  the  book  was  left  only 
three  pages  shorter.  The  front  matter  was  increased  by  about  a  dozen 
pages,  made  so  by  a  fitting  Memorial  Foreword  by  William  C.  Bink¬ 
ley  and  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Owsley.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  book  is  now' 
in  print  again. 

Affectionately,  F.  D.  R.,  A  Son's  Story  of  a  Lonely  Man.  By  James 
Roosevelt  aiid  Sidney  Shalett.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1959.  Pp.  xii,  394.  Illustrations,  end  papers.  $5.75). 

This  book  is  chatty,  informal,  and  uninhibited— or  nearly  so.  It  is,  of 
course,  interesting  reading  and  has  its  value  in  placing  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  the  web  of  American  history.  Of  course,  F.  D.  R.  is  the 
center  and  circumference,  but  most  of  the  Roosevelt  family  get  into 
the  picture,  including  “Fala”— and  how  Elliott’s  “Blaze”  bumped  those 
American  soldiers  on  the  airplane.  And  again,  of  course,  Jimmy  himself 
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could  not  possibly  fail  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  since 
it  is  he  (with  the  aid  of  Sidney  Shalett)  who  is  doing  the  narrating. 
Jimmy  tells  about  getting  engaged  to  Betsey  Cushing,  marrying  her, 
and  later  getting  a  divorce;  about  the  time  he  and  Elliott  were 
persuaded  by  the  President  in  all  mock  seriousness  from  horsewhipping 
Westbrook  Pegler;  what  made  Johnny  go  Republican,  and  so  on. 
When  one  is  tired  of  reading  serious  writings,  this  book  can  well 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  throu^  its  lighter  pages  leave  information  that 
is  seriously  important. 

An  interesting  little  pamphlet  of  27  pages  is  Laws  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  edited  by  Antonio  J.  Waring  with  an  Introduction  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press  (Athens,  i960).  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  “Miscellanea  Publications,”  issued  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  Libraries.  The  price  is  one  dollar.  The  document  is 
in  a  collection  donated  to  the  University  of  Georgia  by  the  Wormsloc 
Foundation  of  Savannah. 

The  most  valuable  reference  work  that  anyone  interested  in  Georgia 
could  have  in  his  library  is  Georgians  Official  RegisteVy  1957-1958, 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Mary  Givens  Bryan,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  (Atlanta,  i960).  It  gives  everythii^  that 
one  could  expect  to  find  in  such  a  publication— and  a  great  deal  more. 
It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  not  only  the  present  state  government  in  all 
its  ramifications  but  of  much  of  its  history,  as  lists  of  all  the  governors 
and  constitutional  officers,  executive  council  and  senate  from  1777 
to  1958,  house  of  representatives  during  the  same  period,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  monumental  compilation  of  just  what  researchers  might 
want  to  know  about  Georgia,  which  they  could  not  so  conveniendy 
find  in  any  other  place.  The  work  has  many  photographs  and  contains 
1298  pages. 

A  scholarly  discussion,  informative  and  lively,  of  historical  interest 
all  the  way  from  the  functions  of  historical  societies  to  artifacts  found 
in  kitchen  middens  is  presented  in  The  Present  World  of  History,  A 
Conference  on  Certain  Problems  in  Historical  Agency  Work  in  the 
United  States,  compiled  and  edited  by  James  H.  Rodabaugh  (Madison, 
Wise.:  The  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  1959. 
Pp.  viii,  129). 

An  amazing  mix-up  of  fact  and  fancy,  in  which  it  is  asserted  “that 
the  Americas  were  discovered  and  rediscovered  by  at  least  five  races 
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of  people  in  eight  migrations,  centuries  before  Columbus  was  bom,” 
is  Harry  Errald  Stafford,  The  Early  Inhabitants  of  America  (New 
York:  Vantage  Press,  1959.  Pp.  492.  $6.50). 

A  timely  and  well-written  book  whose  contents  are  well  indicated 
by  its  title  is  Edward  Hunter,  In  Many  Voices— Our  Fabulous  Foreign- 
Language  Press  (Norman  Park,  Ga.:  Norman  College,  i960.  Pp.  190. 
Qoth,  $3.50;  soft  covers,  I2.00). 
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